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BITBRATERA. 
AN INVALID’S REVERIF. 
Short-leased, frail, tottering, and full of flaws, 
Is oft the house wherein mau’s soul is lodged ! 
There, every wind of heav’n is felt a blast, 
And brightest suns look kindly down in vain ! 
it is a dreary dwelling for a soul, 
That sordid house, that without age decays! 
The fiery tenant, chafing much witbin, 
As one who scorns a lurking-place so vile, 
Against the fleshly walls dilated strives, 
Until they heave and tremble at the shock, 
And threaten quick prostration. Yet they stand— 
The clay cohesion stands—the ruin lives— 
To mock the scorner, and dety repair;— 
Proving itself, with all its rifs and wants, 
A prison which that scorner may not break! — 





Then, after these mad struggles, the vex'd soul, 
Th’ inhabiting spirit, the essential man, 
Tir’d of resistance that insures defeat, 
Or that could triumph only by a crime, 
Learns late a lesson hard, the will’s restraint ‘ 
Learns patience, for a philosophic truth, 
Stern, cold conclusion of the Stoic’s creed; 
Or, bappier issue far, if heay’n instruct, 
Learns that the prison-lodge was well designed, 
A wholesome region for a gracious end; 
Learns that to suffer rightly, is to hope ; 
Draws from the bitter, earnest of the sweet; 
Sees mercy on rough discipline uprais’d ; 
Aspires, from present pain, to future bliss: 
And, through a finer sense, the éact of faith, 
Knows, by the thorns below, the flow’r that blooms above ! 
———= =~ 


ACCOUNT OF A JEWISH WEDDING. 


With pleasure I acquiesced in the proposal of an American lady, to ac- 
company her on a wedding visit to the family of a fair ‘ Jessica,’ the 
daughter of a Bagdat merchant in the fort Leaving our residence for thi 
purpose together, we threaded the crowded and narrow ways of a pottiot: 
of the populous bazaars, until then unknown to me; and, as the palkees 
neared each other, and | caught occasional glimpses of my veiled com- 
panion, her gorgeous tiara, and flashing jewels, the strange locality, and 
the novelty of the expedition, brought the inimitable tales of the Arabian 
Nights strongly to remembrance ; and | almost imagined myself attending 
the splendid wife of Haroun al Raschid, through her ancient city of Tab- 
riz. Arrived at our destination, we were introduced into a large upper 
apartment, where several turbaned infants lay sleeping on Arab mats, at- 
tended by Jewish women, having small chowries to protect their repuse. 

After a short detention, a distant door opened, and the bride, with her 
mother and sisters, gave us a most courteous welcome. As the appear- 
ance and attire of the younger women nearly resembled each other, I shall 
content myself with attempting to describe the person of the lady, for 
whom our visit was most particularly intended. 

The bride was certainly not more than fourteen years of age; yet, not- 
withstanding her extreme youth, there was no lack of feminine expres- 
sion, in her fair and placid countenance. Her eyes were hazel, and her 
soft features differed from the commun Jewish physiognom:, which, how- 
ever handsome in youth, frequently acquires hab distinctiveness at a 
maturer age. It is customary for the Jewish women to marry at an early 
period ; and the elder sister ofthe bride, a girl about sixteen, was, | found, 
ne ar of two of the sleeping infants, who had first attracted my at- 
tention. 

The costume of the fair Jewess brought to my remembrance, yet, ‘ with 
a difference,’ Mr. Lane’s admirable sketch of that adopted by the dancing 
girls of Cairo.* It consisted of a fine white muslin under-dress, plaited 
in exquisitely small folds from the throat to the waist, and falling to the 
embroidered yellow slippers, shrouded her pretty feet. A satin tunic of 
Tyrian purple, sloped away in the bosom, was clasped at the waist by a 
single stud, the sleeves falling loose and open from the middle of the arm 
fringed with a double rowcf gold buttons, A shawl, of the finest loom of 
Cashmere, encircled the waist; and costly ornaments, worn after the 
usual manner, encumbered, where they could not adorn. To complete 


the costume, a sinall red velvet cap fitted closely to the head, bound round 
the brows with a scarf of most vivid hues, and a handkerchief depending 
from it to the back, paxsed loosely under the chin 3 avery trying arrange- 
ment, even to the most lovely face. With due exception to this single 
portion of the attire, all was tasteful and well arranged, flowing and an- 
tique ; fashion in the East is : ot a mutable goddess ; consequently, its 
form was probably the same with that in which the fair Esther. the advo- 
cate of her people’s rights, appeared before Hegai, in the regal palace of 
Shushan, _s 


According to an eminently disfiguring custom among the Jewish ladies 
the hair of all is parted in long crisped locks upon the forehead and 
stained an orange tawny colour by the use of henna. At the back its 
raven and glossy tint remains, where it 1s piaited in long ends, each sus. 
pending a golden coin. Observing the curiosity with which I noticed 
the several articles of their dress, the young Jewesses proposed that I 
should proceed to the dressing room, to amuse myself with an ins ection 
of their wardrobe 

The apartment was surrounded with japanned and curionsly inlaid cabi- 
nets, filled with rich tunics, and various ‘ raiment of needlework,’ with 
‘ vestures of gold, wrought about with divers colours.’ The chudders t or 
envelopes, destined to be worn in public, were all of fine white cotton 
ingeniously embroidered, to allow the wearer full liberty of observation 
through the interstices of the delicately wrought flowers which composed 
it. With the exception of the Mala, or talisman, the necklaces, head- 
ornaments, bracelets and bangles, were chiefly composed of small coins 
suspended by ornamental chains. The largest adopted for this purpose 
was the zechin, but many were extremely minute, with a superscription 
differing from any f had before seen. 

Three eastern languages appeared equally familiar to all the members 
of this family. Some jocose traveller in a continental diligence, has re- 
corded his surprise at hearing the children of the villages speak such ad- 
mirable French. A Haileybury student, groaning over the roots of the 
most difficult and copious language in the world, would have been simi- 
larly struck to find grammatical Arabic lisped from the mouths of babes: 
and Persian, soft harmonious Persian, flowing sweetly from a girlish voice, 
and sounding as if it should be ‘ writ on satin.” With myself they chatted 

* See a spirited drawing in this author’s intelligent and interesting work 
on the ‘ Modern Egyptians.’ 

t Chudder, literally a sheet. 
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in the harsher Hindostanee, a language fit only t> be spoken to a slave, 
being full of authority and command, brief and uncourteous. Iam now, 
however, speaking somewhat ungratefully of the means by which I ac- 
quired a great deal of interesting information from my amiable companions, 
on the manners of their people. The bride, more particularly, gave me 
a distinct account of the ceremonies ebserved at her late marriage, which 
to me were quite novel. It appears that a youth desiring to form a union 
with one of the fair daughters of his tribe, consults his mother on the oc- 
casion, who, deciding on the maiden she prefers — her acquaintance, 
refers to the parents for theirconsent. This obtained, she formally in. 
vites her female friends to accompany her to the nomination of her son’s 
betrothed. The intended bride, being duly acquainted with the time of 
the expected visit, is found seated on arich cushion, closely veiled, her 
hands and feet dyed with henna, and surrounded by a group of Jewish 
maidens. The mother of her suitor, after a fitting conversation, presents 
her with a costly ring, as the act of betrothment ; the women then join in 
singing the praises of the bride, and engage in mirth and festivity until 
the morrow. When the. period arrives for the celebration of the mar- 
riage, a curtain is drawn across the principal apartment in the house of 
the bride’s father, on one side of which the lady is seated, with her fe- 
male relations and friends, and, on the other, the bridegroom, with the 
priest of the synagogue, and the male relatives of both families. A rabbi 
then fills a cup with wine, and drops into it metals of three kinds, copper, 
silver, and gold. The bridegroom, after drinking a portion of it, returns 
the cup to the priest; it is then carried to the bride, who, after draining 
the contents, throws the vessel upon the ground. When the bride, at the 
conclusion of this ceremony, is about to quit the apartment, a goat is slain 
at the threshold, and the nuptial party step over it in rotation; as the 
bride herself passes, a cake of unleavened bread is broken over her head, 
and the fragments divided among the relatives. Nuptial festivities are 
continued for seven days ; and on the eighth a feast is given, to whichthe 
priest, relatives, and friends are generally invited. At its conclusion, 
every guest offers a trifling gift of money or jewels to the rabbi, who, as 
he accepts each. repeats aloud the name of the donor, which is received 
with ageneralcheer. Anepithalamium is then sung, and the marriage is 
complete.—Mrs. Postans. 


—<p—— 
RETROSPECTIVE GLEANINGS. 


It was in the height of the Paris season, in 1217, that a card of invitation 
led me to the ample saloon of the Countess of D , where I found a 
crowd of individuals of all rank and nations. There were French, English, 
German, and Russian uniforms, intermingled with heaven knows how 

Diary besides, Decorations and orders ore on every hand in a blaze 
of light from bright eyes and an infinity of Wax-tapers. ere were groups 
of politicians of the then antique Gallic, who affected to be as firmly at- 
tached to the Bourbon dynasty, ali barbonnage as it was, as they had been 
just before devoted heart and soul to the service of the most extraonginary 
name in modern history, whom they now affected to regard as the superbe 
oppresseur ! 

‘ There is a sight to make a man hate himself in his kind,’ said Colone! 
H tof the Baden Dragoons, who had introduced me to the lady of 
-~ mansion ; ‘here we see of what changeable stuff Frenchmen are 
made.’ 

‘ The way of the world, colonel ; but you are inan ill humour tonight. 
Was it ever different among court retainers ?’ 

‘T am not out of humoar, but it sickens me to see how men belie their 
avowals. When my regiment was a part oi the army of Napoleon, | saw 
some of these people on service. Then they declared they owed all they 
possessed to that wonderful genius. They couid not be fulsome enough in 
the expression of his praises. Listen to them, base flatterers of the Bour- 
bons, now! Rien n'est beau que /e vrai. [ served the same leader, too, 
went into battle with him under the same confidence in his genius which 
they had, praised his wonderful talents, and censured his arbitrary temper. 
But my contingent was a foreign auxiliary ; I felt it to be so at the lime; no 
national tie bound me to bis eagles. These are Frenchmen, vain about 
their patriotism, a:l deeply indebted to Napoleon. They might, at least, 
conceal their want of principle. I ama German, fought against him at last, 
but owed bim nothing.’ 

In this way the colonel spoke out his mind ina sort of whisper; I feared 
at times that he would have been overheard, and, changing the subject, 
inquired who that pale, marble faced-luoking personage might be seated 
no great way from us. 











TALLEYRAND. 


‘One of the most wonderful men in Europe, in public estimation,’ replied 
the colonel, * unless his politic conduct has obtained bim fame upon credit. 
You must have seen him before. Those long grey-tur:.ing locks and cold 
impassive features; sufely you must recognize the man. In Paris so long, 
and a stranger to the Prince of Benevento!’ 

It was even himself; the clever, shrewd diplomatist, whose head was so 
much too long for the muddled cranium of the cleverest diplomatist of the 
old school in Europe, adding the two next best into the bargain. I had | 
never fallen in with bim, though I had and have a singular habit of falling 
in the way of distinguished men. He was a plainer wan, much more sim- 
ple in his carriage, than | had imagined. He seemed to be atthe most 
perfect ease ; yet altogether | though: character was never so belied by 
personal appearance. Still, after a scrutiny, there was something indescri 
bable about his ashen countenance. He was seated with his legs partially 
across, as if to give ease to his lameness, One band rested on the elbow of 
his chair, the other held a flower which a young lady had just presented to 
him, having seemingly but at that moment discovered he was present. 

‘ Here, then, is the ci-devant Bishop of Autun!’ I could not take my 
eyes away from him. All | bad read or heard about him came rapidly in- 
to my mind. ‘ Words were, indeed, given to us to conceal our thoughts,’ 
wasa phrase rightly or wrongfully attributed to him: it suits him, un- 
questionably. That tranquil, imimotive, heart hiding countenance well 
seconds in the rigidity of his visage the meaning of the aphorism. Where 
could it be so well illustrated?) That mind which masks itseif best is at 
the summit of viriue in political chicansry. ‘Talleyrand is the greatest 








persons from pictures and written descriptions, but his character is yet to 
be written. He was a well-abused man. In England the unfledged article. 
writers in magazines and newspapers—some wild from Connaught—made 
Talleyrand a mark for their diatribes without knowing any thing about him. 
Scores of scribblers, from the notorious Jew Goldsmith and his Revolution- 
ary Plutarch dowawards, affected to describe him whom they did not un- 
derstand, perhaps never saw, just as party-spirit operated ; writers who, 
like Lord | gham, write characters in one fashion at one time, and dia- 
metricaliy opposite at another, and then expect to gain credit with the 
world for their opinions. Prejadice ran strong about this personage, so 
long upon the public scene, that lapse of time aloue will enable a fair esti- 
mate of him to be given. It saffices that one party says of him, as Pas- 
querel of the doctor, ‘Ce n’est pas la science que fait le medecin heureux, 
c’est |’effronterie et le jargon;’ but Talleyrand was a quiet man, and made 
no commodity of a waste of words; when he spoke it was well and to 
the purpose. Others said that his whole merit was a peculiar 
that he was ashallow coxcomb. But Talleyrand was no more un 
pled than, according to public opinion in modern days, becomes an adroit 
litician; and his canning only consisted in seeing much farther beyond 
is nose than the politicians and diplomatists who were his contemporaries, 
and who in England, as well as on the Continent, could not glance farther 
than the extremity of that member—some not so far. But 1 shall attem 
that sketch of character which I have just declared to be impossible to 
correctly, if I much farther. ; 

Talleyrand, except in his advanced age, which could not make his cheek 
more bieod less, differed little then from what he was when he last mingled 
in London society, and when he hobbled up the steps of the Travellers’ 
Club-house to take an evening hand at whist. A change of years made no 
change in his impertarbable mind. He was as philosophical and as obser- 
vant to the last as he was at this time, when he was not much beyond 
sixty years of age,—wiltty, sabtle, dexterous, and penetrating; bat his 
qualities were discoverable only through their effects. An opaque, 
veil covered his intentions until the moment of action. Love and hate 
never came to the surface with him, even if they were the moving prin- 
ciple of the hour. To have exhibited emotion under the strongest temp- 
tation, would have been to sin unpardonably against the insensibility that 
he used for self-defence or to serve his immediate purpose. Talleyrand, 
upon the slightest display of his capital, got larger credit than any other 

rsonage not of blood. royal, while his great reputation never be 

im into the exhibition of the smallest degree of vanity, because he would 
not afford that a single weakness he could help should te wasted. He 
might turn bis frailiies to account on one side or the other ; and he calcula- 
ted upon them in his diplomacy, the profession through which he fed his 
own Selfishness. _Was decay assaulting the edifice in which he had housed 
for long years in gorgeous magnificence, be was the first to espy the spot 
that, expanding isto dry rot, would inevitably cause its fall, an ' 
anseen by others, a removal from the danger that might place him 10 jeo- 
pardy. No one understood so well how to escape peril, to conceal his own 
weak points, or to expose those of others. 

Such was the substance of my friend’s character of Talleyrand, to which 
he added, that some of his (the Colonel’s) countrymen have compared Tal- 
leyrand to the Mephistophiles of Goethe ; but the comparison was bad, for 
Mephistophiles was not a well-bred character, nor half as witty He had 
not Talleyrand’s brilliant qualities, and was but a semi-devil to the French- 
man, who was sulphur unadulterated. ‘ Yet,’ said the colonel, ‘I may do 
Talleyrand injustice in censuring his politic regard of himself and care in 
every jump he took to alight upon his feei; for he was ever, under the 
Emperor Napoleon as he was under the Bourbons, in all situations the 
friend of moderate measures and of peace. At times he would battle the 
question with the greatest soldier of moderna times, though in vain, and, as 
he could not prodace the effect he desired in inis respect, 80 he took care 
of himself, seeing clearly enough the piciure «‘ the fatare.’ 


SUCHET. 


But I forget that I am in a crowded saloon, among the gay, the learned, 
and the renowned. There was Benjamin Constant, the first political writer 
of his time, the somewhat inconstant—in fact, the friend of Corinna of Cop- 
pet. Here were marshals of France, Napoleon’s marshals, and among them 
the unconquered Sachet,—men now become characters of history. Few of 
them, however gifted, seem to have been of ‘ Plutarch’s men,’ like their 
master. They were ruled by hambler expectations than an exalted ambi- 
tion of conquest. Yet was Suchet one of the most remarkable. He had 
risen from grade to grade in the army by merit alone, that plague-spot in 
the sight of the feudal aristocracies throughout Europe. His conduct on the 
Mincio and the Var, when the tide of war had turned against France, es- 
tablished his fame. Ino Spain he was uniforinly successful, not less from his 
courage and humanity than his skill in organising and governing. He was 
somewhat above the middle stature, too stout to be symmetrical in figare 
at this time. Like most of the more distinguished of the commanders of 
Napoleon’s armies, he exhibited little of the soldier out of uniform. There 
was none of that stiff mannerism which the German soldier carries every 


| where, and the English too ina degree little less prominent. 


I saw Suchet after wards in plain clothes on several ovcasions, and should 
have taken him for anything but a soldier except in countenance, which 
was manly, though affable and indicative of superior intellect. His com- 
plexion wus pale; hair dark, lank, and coarse ; and his features were hand- 
some. He hada lofty, broad forehead, dark eyes, aquiline nose, lips wavy 
in outline and rather thick, with a chin almost as loug as his forehead was 
high. There was in the expression a character of much energy. I was 
told that, next to his master, he had the Power of attaching the soldier to his 
person in a remarkable degree. This might have been the result of kind- 
ness towards his men and his uninterrupted success, together with the to- 
leration of conversational interchange with the humblest in the ranks some- 
times On a march,—a cupduct never abused by the French soldier, tecause 
of all modern soldiers he is the least of a mere machine, and has most of re- 
source and self reliance, 

I was introduced to the marshal, who entered at once freely into conver- 
sation. He spoke of the National Guard, which had been reviewed the day 
before, ioquiring if I had seen it, and what I thought of the appearance of 
the regiments. I replied that | thought them very like the soldiers of the 





pame in modern diplomacy—be is before me,’ passed through my thoughts 
with the speea of lightning. Colonel H t went up to bim, and I an- 
ticipated an intreductiou somewhat prematurely, as it appeared. He re- 
turned my friend’s salatatiun with great courtesy, changing at the same 
lime an apparent abstraction of sense to an ease and elegance of manner 
whicch, to a stranger, cou'd not bat be highly prepossessing. If artful, he 
concealed his art behiad a pleasing simplicity of bearing and speech; he 
appeared the very extreme of remoteness from assumption or affectation 
of any kind. The freedom of sel!-possession for which he was celebrated 
struck me at once. He played off no game of superiority, bat arose from 
bis chair after a word or tw to pass iolo anuther apartment where cards 
had been introduced, and be was at the moment desirous of joining sume 
friends who addressed bim for tbat putpose. This request, consentaneous 
with the colonel’s salute, lust me the chance of a presentation. 

In the scope of a pretty large range of society both at home and abroad 
at that time, I never saw any one who ata] resembled this wonderful man. 
Talleyrand was sut generis ; bis singnisr appearance is familiar to most 





line (it was the National Guard of 1816, about 40.000). The marshal ob- 
served that Frenchmen bad a fondness for military display born with them ; 
that they were sooner made soldiers than any other people in Europe; that 
vast numbers had served in a military capacity, and that it was fortanate 
for the existence of the integrity of Franee that it was so. The marshal ask- 
ed where [ was when the troops passed in review. L[told himina window 
of the Rue de la Paix, near the Place Vendome. He observed that it was 
an excellent positivn, from commanding the street and the place as well,— 
After some other desultory conversation, he said that be had that day called 
apon a compatriot of mine, the Duke of Wellington. I said, ‘No, l aman 
Euglishman, the Dake is an [rishmao.’ The marshal smiled, and observed 
it was the same thing; a native of Alsace was a Frenchmar wen enn 

Suchet died about seven years subseqnently; aged fifty-four, leaving a fine 
character both as an officer anda mao. Napoleon said of him, that with 
two such marshals in Spain he would not only have conquered the conat 
bat kept! it. [o this be referred to the marshal’s talents for organizing civil 
government, his equitable principle of levying the taxes, his mildaess, dis- 











interestedness in muney affuirs, and salutary discipline. 
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There were at that time io Paris a number of houses of distinguished 
persons, open to such as bad an introdticTion to one ur two in the first in- 
stance. Wealth bad no precedence of talent of any kind, for then the Na- 
poleon system remained prevalent among persons of good standing in socie- 

The question was not then, ‘Is be, indeed, worth a million ? God bless 
me, what a great man!’ as it is in England ; but simply, ‘ Who is be? 
And if he were acharacter recognised as noted for any particular distinction 
in social life, for art, arms, or literature, he stood out immediately. The as- 
sumptions of wealthy ignorance then went in France for nothing. 
question was, ‘ What isthe man ?” not, ‘ What is he worth in cash Y 


CUVIER, 


Butite our sh The mild, philosophic Cuvier was among the company 
—he pte vovenied the pense of the antediluvian world, and opened to 
the view of the nineteenth century organized creatures unknown to the ear- 
liest records of natural history. He was the picture of his mind, sedate, 
affable, and full of benignity. Long years afterwards I met him in England, 
changed considerably by advancec years, but precisely the same man in his 
bearing. The Chevalier Langles of the Institute, t» whom I had been pre- 
viously introduced at the Royal Library, where he had apartments as keep- 
er of the Oriental MSS., baving been appointed in 1792. He, tov, is since 
dead. France was indebted to him for the establishment of the Oriental 
school, vehere the literature aod languages of the East were at one time ar- 








Che Alvion. 


iwinkling, ordinary, but penetrating eyes, and spoke all was not what it 
seemed with bim; but his mealy, coluuriess visage was as much proof 
against emotion as that of Talleyrand himeel!. Tere is an idiosyncracy Of 
inind as well as body that sets all 'y and calculation at defiance, to 
borrow from himself, which was weil illustrated in his own character. 
argument he was wonderfully ready. One day when | was present, a cele- 
brated Hebraist was inclined to render the passage where Balaam’s ase is 
represented as speaking by the introduction of the words ‘as if’ the ass had 
spoken He was instantly pat to silence by Colton’s remark, ‘ In that case 
the New Testament goes for nothing’ 

* How so?’ 

‘ Why I have the authority of the Second Epis'le of Peter against your 
interpretation, “ the dumb ass speaking with mav’s voice forbade the mad- 
negs of the prophet.” ’ 

Nothing could be a more complete refutation than the reading of a Jew- 
ish Christian in explaining the meaning of the Old Testament. Colton 
once into the pulpit aud forgot his sermon He was not disconcerted. He 
knew his residence was too distant to send for it, and he preached off a 
—— extempore equal to any he ever wrote, aud nobody discovered what 

appened. 

Wheu oat shwoting one day, at a distance from any aid, io getting over a 
hedge with his gun cocked, he discharged a barrel through middie of 
the upper part of his arm, half way between the shoulder and the elbow, 








dently studied. Here he had taken upon himself the duty of the professor- | 
ship of Persian. He was well known both to Sir William aud Sir Gore 
Ousley, and was a man of pleasing address, and highly estimated among the 
savans of his time. He was simple unreserved in his intercourse. 
From the extent of his acquirements, he was treated with great attention by 
mostof the distinguished persons present, who were all on terms of free 
intercourse with him. His collection of books and MSS. was extremely 
large and valuabie. At hisdecease, Beckford of Fonthill, a great proficient, 
to~, in Fastern Jore, purchased the celebrrted MS. called the Ayen Akbery, 
which, was presented to the great Akbar by his minister Abdoul Fazel, con- 
taining the laws of the empire. The efforts to obtain this prize were so great 
that it was not obtained under seventeen thousand francs. His soirées were 
of the highest character, noted for the assemblage of intellectual men of all 
statiéns and countries. The chevalier was reputed master of fourteen lan 
guages. 

The geographer Maltebrun and Barbier the librarian, with the venerable 
Denon—names of renown in France—together with many whom my friend 
could not designate, were present, who are now dust, my friend the colonel 
and cicerone among them. They have no successors to approach these men 
S essai the same dull mediocrity pervading France as well as Eng- 
and. 


THE AUTHOR OF LACON. 


There, too, I was greeted with a sight of tho pale visage and hard coun- 
tenance of the Rev. Ealeb Colton, author of Lacon. I had not for two years 
seen this learned, shrewd, avaricious, conceited man ; one whose habits were 
as singular as his character was contradictory. _ : 7 

‘Come to-morrow,’ said he, ‘ and take wine with me in the English faah- 
ion. Let us have some conversation,—no denial.’ 

‘Where do you reside in Paris?’ , 

‘I have lodgings for a month or two at a wine merchant’s near the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. I took them on the recommendation of an old priest, an 
excellent Greek scholar, who says they keep at that house the best Beaune 
wine in Paris. You will find this trae: come and taste it.’ 

I dined the next day at an early hour, and, crossing the Tuileries, over- 
took the parson not at all mal apropos. We crossed the Seine, passed the 
Hotel of the Legion of Honour, and at last reached a narrow, dingy street, 
at right angles with the river, a short way along which my conductor led 
me into a passage and then up a flight of stairs that had not been cleaned 
since they were putup. We then entered a room on the first-floor, looking 
into the street. As many French rooms are constituted, it was a sitting and 
abedroom combined, the bed being ina recess, before which drew a taded 
green curtain, so as to conceal the bed entirely when it was drawn. In the 
middle of the outer space there stood a table strewed with books, fragments 
of paper, pens worn to stumps; here a neck-handkerchief, there a pair of 
gloves: a coffee- pot and cup, and a candlestick of very lack-lustre appear- 
ance, were also upon the table. A nest of drawers in another situation dis- 
played each receptacle more or less open, and linen, cleaned as well as soil- 
ed, hanging out of each in a confusion not very agteeable to the sight. A 
coat hung upon one chair, upon another a pair of French boots exhibiting a 
remarkable want of polish. In this corner was a fishing rod, in that a dou- 
ble-barrelled gun; in fact, the whole, to coin a word, was a pertect ‘ confus- 
atory,’ evento aCantab. The floor ofthe roum was in the same dirty plight 
as the stairs, or very little bettor, and beth were of timber, a thing not so 
common then in Paris, nor half so cleanly as the red hexagonal tile. The 
floor was, no doubt, yet more neglected,  Reedhoe the frotteur could not re- 
mind the owner that the mystery of his art was hebdomadarily required to 
keep up the brick-red polish, so gratefa) to the sight and plougant to the feel- 
ing id the July of a Parisian summer, and withal so cleau too. , 

began to wonder where I should find a seat, seeing every piece of fur- 
niture in use for a legitimate or illegitimate purpose; bul in a moment the 
things upon a couple of chairs were turned upon the floor, and the reverend 
gentieman produced arickety table, not a yard square, piaced it in the cen- 

tre of the room, and rang the bell. Ina few minutes wine-glasses and a 
bottle of that expressive contour which indicates the nativity of Cote @’@ 
were placed upon the table; our chairs were vis-a-vis, when the parson 
said,— 

* Dear me, I have not dined !’ ‘ 

‘ Not dined !’1 rejoined. ‘ Why did you not partake with me just now?’ 

* You dine too expensively for me. 1 care not what | eat; but 1 must have 
good wine for sauce.’ : 

The best proof in the world followed that what he said was correct, and | 
that hisown laconic remark was true,—that ‘avarice is a passion full of 
paradox.’ He strack a light, lit a spirit-lamp, over which in a few minutes 
he bad half a pint of water and a couple of eggs boiling, and boiling, too, | 
until they were as hard as brickbats. When taken out of the water they | 
were eaten with a little salt, and pain a la discretion, a8 the French say, 
and the repast was over belore I cvuld finish a second glass of Beaume, for 
he had insisted on the wine-tasting proceeding simultaneously with his cvok- 
ery. He enjoyed a glass of wine and conversation, but he never drank when 
alone. Avaricious in most other things, he was profuse with his wine. He 
often cooked his solitary mutton chop himself, and finished it by the time a 
triend er two could drop in and take wine and talk with him ; for as to the 
quantity of either he never grudged it, and would have both ot the best qual- 
ity wo. Some of his habits were those of the college, of which when in 
the great world he could never divest himself. — 

Many things were said of this singular man after his decease which were | 
wholly untrue, especially of his keeping low company, which he never did. | 
His besetting ein was a love of play ; but be made no friend or companion | 
of the gambler, for such society did not suit his taste. He played at public 
tables or dabbled in the funds, but in what he did he was isolated, and form- | 
ed no low connexions. His play was mure to gratify an avaricious temper | 
than for excitement, and the money he won he clutched fast. ‘ Light come, 
light go,’ was not his temper. He would drive as hard a bargain about a | 
horse as any Yorkshireman, and rejoice over the ex'ra guinea gained by his | 
finesse as if he had compassed some great feat. His propensity to play was | 














well nigh cured by his loss in certain foreign bonds, in which he had specu | 
lated after dealing some time in wine, under the rose. He then started for | 
America, returned to Europe via Havre, and commenced picture-dealer in | 
Paris with a very slight knowledge of the art, by which he must have lost 
money. We chatted over our wine about all sorts of things, but principally | 
literature. We had a long talk, too, about ghosts. Colton was supersti- | 
tivad’,—made so by his belief ix the Sampford ghost affair, in the matter of | 
which he offered to give L200 to the poor of the parish it the proceedings 
were ever discovered to be effected by human agency. He was never cailed | 
upon for the money. Sometimes be was sententious and sported his apho- | 
risms. His Lecon was written on covers of letters and scraps of paper of 
every species nearest at hand; the greater part at the house next door to | 
Westwood the watch maker, in Prince’s Street, Soho, who was subsequently 
murdered. He was never tired of quoting over his wine, Strictly with the 
grammar school drawl and emphasis, some quotations from a poem called 


Hypoerisy, which be thought the best thing he had done. But he had no} 


genius. te was an arid writer in verse, Pope's Moral Essays being the 
model of bis poetry without the inspiration. 

‘ Now is not that a fine line?’ repeating it. 

‘ Very fine, Colton; capital; worthy ot Pope!’ 

Then came a line somewhat analogous in sound from Pepe, which he 
would close with the remark ,—— ; : 

‘Upon my word, I think mine is every bit as good, as musical, as anti- 
thetic—nearly as good as Pope, eh? Another glass of wine? Would you 
rather have Volnay? Only say.’ 

The offer to change the wine showed the rignt string was touched. It 
can hardly be imagined that the didactic, philosophic, learned, ucute, Kaco- 
nian Lacon would thus exhibit in himself the fallacy of his own pre- 
— doctrines—would destroy the picture imagination had portrayed of 

im. 

With a readiness of moral display belonging to few, he exhibited a 
shrewd cunning that ever spoke out of the wrinkled corners of his two 


tearing away the bone for a space equal to the diameter of the charge, 
which at that distance passed almost as compact asa ball. Despite the pain, 
he had an apprehension, not ill founded, that he should bleed todeath. He 
lay down on his back, where he remained for an hour shouting as loud as 
he could before assistance came, pressing upon one of the main arteries, the 
situation of which he well knew, near the shoulder, to prevent the blood 
flowing towards the wounded part,—a remarkable instance of presence of 
mind, With all this he was not physically a brave man, and ¢o full of fears 
about the supernatural, that when a curate at Tiverton he coald not cross 
the charchyard at night from a friend’s house without an attendant, gene- 
rally a girl of about twelve years old, with a lauthorn and candle to light 
him over the fearful precinct. Yet this same man commitied suicide 
to avoid a painful surgical operation! Such an enigma is human character. 

He was no respecter of persons, and very negligent in hisdress. 1 went 
to hear him preach at Kew, being engaged to dine with him afterwards. 
The present King of Hanover was there with his then duchess. The con- 
gregation was small. Not knowing the royal personages were at Kew, he 
mounted into the pulpit with grey trousers. This important matter was 
commented on by the duke and duchess ; it was fearfully heterodox, to be 
sure. It came to his ears that the circumstance had been remarked. He 
was to dine with the great people a day or two afterwards. 

‘ Well, Colton, did you get a rap on the kauckles for your want of regi- 
mebdtals ?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ said he, ‘ [ hardly expected such a thing to my face—it would 
hardly be good manners.’ 

‘ But if it had happened 1’ 

* I would have told the duke that the value of religious truth did not de- 
pend upon the colour of a man’s breeches ?’ 

At that time he used to keep his cigars in the church, in a little dark 
place under the pulpit, because it had the exact degree of dampness they 
required, for which place he said wrapping them iu a cabbage leaf was but 
a bad substitate. is house looked over meadows to the Thames, in the 
windows facing which we often smoked and talked of the classics, or chop- 

ed metaphysics, until night closed the scene. I[ then used to walk down 

ew Lang, and across the Green to the stage at the Star and Garter. No 
one was more surprised than myself at the vicar’s sudden departure and 
break-up, in which, it is said, he showed more apprehension of involvement 
than he was justified in doing. 

Lacon was composed in all sorts of places and companies; much of it in 
his town lodging, as I have before said, a penurious second floor, upon a 
common deal table, witha stump of a pen. He woald drink costly wines, 
write an aphorism, spout poetry or argue upon a future state. In his creed 
I believe him to bave been a Materialist. Speaking of miracles one day, he 
said, ‘ Hume’s argument, that it was more likely those who saw the miracles 
should be deceived than that the miracles themselves should be trae, had 
never been satisfactorily refuted.’ 

‘ Your opinions, I perceive, tend to materialism,’ | once remarked to him. 

‘It is not always wise for a man to disclose his opinions,’ he replied, with 
one of his peculiar expressions of countenance. 

I bave no doubt he persuaded himself into the act that termivated his 
existence by long previous argument with himself. He must, on the one- 
hand, have undergone a very painful operation of uncertaip issue, or on the 
other, make the issue certain, and escape the bodily torture. It was pre- 
cisely the temper of the man to choose the least evil in his own notion, 
laying aside any reflections save those arising from immediate evil. 





THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY POTTINGER. 
Concluded from last Albion. 


In 1840, the extremely precarious state of Sir Henry Pottinger’s health 
made it absolutely necessary for him to return to Europe, and accordingly, 
early in that year, he embarked for Eugland, intending to remain there, 
quietly and disengaged, for some four or five years, in order that his consti- 
tution might thus recover the shocks to which it had been exposed. Soon 
after he had reached England, he was seized with an attack of a most alarm- 
ing character, and for some time his life was despaired of : but the natural 
vigour of a constitution on which he had often before relied, saved him once 
again. He had not quite recovered from his dangerous illness when he re- 
ceived a note trom Lord Palmerston, requesting to see him in London as 
soon as possible. He left Cheltenham with, as we have heard, the impres- 
sion that he was about to be offered an appointment in Persia, and deter- 
mined to decline it, but on being inlormed by Lord Palmerston that his ser- 
vices were required in Uhina, and that her Majesty’s ministers had deter- 
mined on entrusting this settlement of affairs in that country to him, he ex: 
pressed his willingness to undertake the task, stipulating that he should 
himself be exclusively responsible, that the orders of the government should 
be precise, and that he should be permitted to return to England the mo- 
ment an arrangement was accomplished. Sir Henry was a stranger to Lord 
Paimerston, and the selection of one who was so admirably qualified for a 
peculiar and arduous undertaking, does high honour to the jadgment of that 
nobleman, 

HIS CAREER IN CHINA, 


Sir Henry Pottinger, now our envoy and plenipotentiary in China, em- 
barkec at Southampton in June, 1841, and making a rapid transit, reached 
the Canton waters on the 9th of August, having, in the interval, passed a 
few daysat Bombay. Betore entering on the subject of our negociations 
with Chipa, we must make one or two general remarks On our connexion 
with that country, and the state of affairs there at this period. 

Since the opening of the China trade in 1833,* our relations with this great 
empire had been unsettled. The Chinese government alarmed at the vast 
increase in the contraband importation of opiam, which then took place, and 
more concerned still at the drain of their silver currency, with which the 
article was paid for, resolved to put down the traffic altogether. Their right 
to do this was unquestioned, bat in their assertion of it they committed such 
repeated outrages, so many viola'ions of international law, and evinced such 


insulting pride, as left us, in the end, no alternative but an appeal to arms. 


Accordingly, in 1839, an open war commenced, the particulars of which 
are so well remembered, that it is not needful for us to dwell upon the topic, 
further than to make a few observations which appear called for ; and first, 
to the importance of our own. It was, and to some extent maystill be a pre- 
vailing impression, that all we should lose by exclusion from China, would 
be our tea. Ithas, however, been clearly shownt that not less than one- 
sixth of the whole united income of Great Britain and India depends on our 
relations with China. That, for example, in the year 1839, the revenue paid 
into the English exchequer on account of tea, amounted to 3,660,000/., and 
that, adding to this the receipts from duties on imports into China, the 
Br itish revenue derived from it in that year was 4,200,000/. In the same 
year, India derived trom China no less than 2,000,000/., of which 1,700,000/. 
was in specie. This, it will be observed, was before the peace with China, 
since which period the whole value of our commerce with thal country has 
been increased to an extent which it would not be easy to estimate. This 
is enough to indicate the magnitude of the interests involved in the China 
war. lt was further a general feeling that the Chinese could make no op- 
position —that there was no honour to be gained in a contest with them, 
no difficulty to be overcome. It is true that they were nota military people, 
und that we always beat them ; but it is also true that our force was as nothing 
when compared to their empire and its vast resources ; and the Chinese are 
such admirable learners, and were improving so much, that bad the war 
been protracted much longer, we might have made them very formidable 
soldiers. The popular impression that they are deficient in physical courage, 
is now known, to be erroneous. They have quite as much of it as most 
of the undrilled of Europe ; and such, indeed, appears at all times to have 
been the opinion of able Europeans who have had opportanities of know- 


*By Lord Glevelg’s act, of 1833, the East India Company were, in that 
year, deprived of the exclusive right of trading with China 


+ See the able statement of Sir James Graham in the House of Commons, 
April 7, 1540. 
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ing tuem. Sir Stamford Raffles call them, from their sieadiness of charac- 
ter, ‘ the Scotch of the East; and in a recent work, Captain Keppel’s most 
interesting book of Borneo, we find his friend Mr. Brooke speaking of a 
body of Chinese colonisis as a force he conld rely on in an hour of need. 


in | But besides the proper subjects of ‘the great pure dynasty,’ it has whole na- 


tions to supply its armies, with men as vigorous and bold as any in the 
world. There are nowhere finer men than the Tartar troops uf China ; 
never in any War were greater proofs exhibited of heroism and devotion 
than by them ; and Sir Hugh Gough (he has been since given his well- 
earned coronet) describes the Kansich troops of Turkistan, who fought 
well at Tse-kee, as ‘ a strong and muscular race, accustomed to border war- 
fare.’ The Chinese, we may add, had long a perfect reliance on them- 
selves. They thought their troops invincible, their defences inviolable, and 
were unaffected by any prestige as to the terror of our arms uutil we beat 
them into a respect for us. When, in 1834, at the Boca ‘l'igris, the Chinese 
admiral, Kwan, with twenty-nine war junks, came out to menace our 
English frigates, the Volage and Hyacinth, the latter ran down their line 
under an easy sail, and the wind serving, went up again with their lar- 
board broadsides bearing, pouring in a most destructive fire ; the Chinese 
answered with the Zreatest spirit, and though compelled to retire in distress 
to their former anchorage, they claimed the victory, avd, as we are per- 
suaded, honestly. They mistook the forbearance of the English command- 
er in allowing them to retreat, for fear, and, as our ships sailed fer Macao, 
for the purpose of covering the embarkation of our troops, and securing the 
salety o! the merchant sbips, they conceived that they gave up the contest. 
The Chinese, mor-over, looking mainly to the opium question, and payin 
little attention to our violated rights, regarded their cause as righteous, an 
the English as presumptuous invaders. ‘ They are,’ said their emperor, 
‘ like dogs and sheep ia their dispositions. It is difficult fur heaven and 
earth to bear any longer with the English, and both gods and men are in- 
dignant at their conduct.’ We ought further to bear in mind, that the 
Chinese, jealous of all foreigners, had good reason for viewing any extension 
of English power with peculiar caution. They knew that in little more 
than a single century—a portion of time which, ia the long ages of Chinese 
history, sounds but smali—England had, from the possession of a solitary 
factory in India advanced her dominion there to the Himalaya, where it 
touched their own. 

We have, at the hazard of being tedious, thought it necessary to make 
these general observations on the subject of the Chines war ; a war which 
it was fondly anticipated would be terminated in a moath, but which, 
when Sic Henry Potlinger was sent out, was in its third year, with no pros- 
pect of aclose, The Cainese had shown themselves our masters in diplo- 
macy, and our very successes were unavailing. The influence ot the per- 
soval character as well as of the talents of an envoy, was never made 
more conspicuous than in the case of Sir H. Pottinger in China. His 
jadgmeut and decision soon changed the aspect of affairs there, and his first 
act showed the Chivese authorities the sort of person they had to deai with, 
and was not without its influence on subsequent evenis. The head of the 
local government of Canton waited on Sir Henry on his arrival, and re- 
quested an interview, which had, always been granted to this functionary 
7 his predecessors. Sir H. declined seeing him, and sent the secretary 
of legaiion, and an aide-de-camp to mvet him ; at the same time acquainting 
him that the envoy came only to treat with the highest ofticers of the Chi- 
nese empire, and that tothem alone he would grant an interview. The 
war now proceeded with vigour. On the 25th of August, our squadron 
anchored in the harbour of Amoy, a city which has a population of 70,000, 
and was garrisoned by a force of 10,000 men. The Chinese regarded this 
place as impregnable, and its defences were, as vur readers may see, skii- 
fully prepared. We transcribe an account of them. 


‘ From the islands at the entrance of the harbour to Cobunsoo, the island 
is about four miles, good anchorage all the way ap for line-of-battle ships, 
to about four or five hundred yards from the shore. On all the islands at 
the entrance are placed batteries. The ‘ long battery’ in the straight line 
contains seventy-six guns, forty feet between each, making it more than 
half a mile long; this battery is built of solid granite work, being about 
fifteen feet thick at the bottom, and nine at the top, and about fifteen feet 
high; excepting at the embrasure for the guns it is entirely faced with a 
coating of mud quite two feet thick; above the embrasures, is also a coat- 
ing of the same; the masonry is beautiful and quite solid; and all who 
have seen it declare they have never seen any thing so strong or so well 
built; iadeed, the proof is that after four hours’ hard fighting, not one 
single breach was made in it by our guns, though placed at point-blank 
range. On each side of their guns several sand bags were placed, so as to 
protect those while loading and tiring. At the end further out from the 
town is built a strong granite wall, about balf a mile long, with loop-holes 
at the top for their matchlocks, but no guns; it is abyut ten or fifteen feet 
high, and was, of course, intended to protect their flank from our troops. 
Two semi-circular batteries are in the middle of the wall, and at the end 
nearest the town one larger one, which is built of graniie covered with 
chunam ; it is supposed that several of the mandarins occupied it: von 
ggntioued firing to the very last, when some of their guns were dismounted, 
the walls nearly knucked down, and long after our troops had landed, and 
hoisted the ensign at the other end of the wall.’ 

The number of the guns in all was about five hundred. The place was 
taken in four hours from the firing of the first gun; and, as Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger stated in one of his public papers at the time, ‘ had the opposition 
been a hundred times greater than it was, the spirit and bearing of all em- 
ployed showed that the result must have been the same.’ When onr troops 
landed, a mandarin, who was second in command, rushed iato the sea and 
drowned himself; and another cut his throat, and fell in front of cur sol- 
diers, as they came up. ‘The attack was witnessed by the viceroy 
of the provioces of Chakeang and Fokein, who, with a number of 
other great Officials, was on the heights above. Our forces next sailed to 
the Chusan group of islands—re-took the city of Tinghae, where extensive 
fortifications had been erected since we left it in the preceding year ; and 
then proceeded to Chinghae, which, both from its position and works, is a 
city of great strength. ‘This was at once captured, and immediately after- 
wards, our expedition appeared before the wealthy city of Ningpo, the walls 
of which are five miles in circumference, and its population about three 
hundred thousand souls. This place also fell into our hands; and thus 
closed the operations of 1841. Early in the following year, the Chinese 
were repulsed, ia bold attempts, ty regain from us, on the same day, the 
two last named places; and were soon afterwards seen with a numerous 
army at Tse-kee, eleven miles westward of Ningpo. Here, after having 
fought well, they were again defeated The troops brought forward on this 
occasion were their best ; and our officers speak of some of them with ad- 
miration—especially of a regiment, of five hundred men, of the imperial 
body-guard. Chapoo,* a city of great trade, and the mart of the Chinese 
commerce with Japan, was our next acquisition; and sailing from that 
place, our squadron made for the great river, Yavg-tza-kiang, being adirect 
approach to the imperial cities, Nankin and Pekin. The preparations made 
to receive us here are described by Sir Henry Pottinger, ina circular, dated 
on board the steam frigate, Queen, in the Yang tze-kiang river (off Woo- 
sung,) 24th June. It may give our readers a further idea of Chinese engi- 
neering, and enlighten those who are still under the impression that all 
their defences are of bamboo, and their only munition bows and arrows :— 

‘ After the necessary delay in destroying the batteries, magazines, foun- 
dries, barracks, and other public buildings, as well as the ordnance, arms, 
and ammunition, captured at Chapoo, the troops were re-embarked, and 
the expedition finally quitted that port on the 23rd of May, and arrived on 
the 29th, uff Ragged Islauds, where it remained until the 13th of June; on 
which day it crossed the bar, which had been previously surveyed and 
buoyed off, into the Yang-!zee-kiang river, to the point where the river is 
joined by the Wousung. At this point the Chinese had erected immense 
lines of works, to defend the entrances of both rivers; and seem to have 
been so confident of their ability to repel us, that they permitted a very 
close reconnoissance to be made, in two of the stall steamers, by their ex- 
cellencies the naval and military commanders-in-chief, on the 14th instant ; 
and even cheered and encouraged the boats which were sent, iv the same 
night, to lay down buoys to guide the ships of war to their allotted posi- 
tions of attack. At daylight, on the morning of the 16th, the squadron 
weighed anchor, and proceeded to take up their respective stations ; which 
was scarcely done, when the batteries opened and the cannonade was eX- 
tremely heavy and unceasing for about two hours ; that of the Chinese then 
began to slacken, and the seamen and marines were landed at once, under 
the fire from the ships, and drove the enemy out of the batteries, before the 
troops could be disembarked aud formed for advancing. Two hundred and 
fifty-three guns (forty-two of them brass) were taken in the batteries—most 
of them of heavy calibre, and upwards of eleven feet long. The whole were 
mounted on pivot carriages, of new and efficient construction; and it was 
likewise observed that they were fitted with bamboo sights. Phe casual- 
ties in the naval arm of the expedition amounted to two killed, and twenty - 
five wounded ; but the land forces had not a man touched. It appears al- 
most miraculous, that the casualties should not have been much greater, 
considering how well the Chinese served their gune. The Blonde frigate 
had fourteen shot in her hall; the Sesostris steamer, eleven; and all the 
ships engaged, more or less.’ 





* The Chinese oops here numbered ten thousand men, of whom a third 
were Tartars. A body of the latter, amounting to three hundred, took pos- 
session of a joss-house, where they made a desperate defence, antil the house 





fell in—when but forty of them were taken alive. 

















1846. Ia 


The Chinese, amazed at the rapidity with which their cities of wealth, 
and best defended stations were falling before us, and alarmed at var ap- 
e in the Yang-tze-kiang, made an indirect attempt w retard our 
operations, by professing a desire to treat; and to conciliate our favour, fe- 
leased sixteen British subjects who had been kidnapped. Bat as these 
overtures were noi grouuded on the only basis which Sir Heury Pottinger 





was di to listen to, they were rejected, with an intimation to that ef- 
fect. Elepoo, a commissioner, whe had been before employed in negotia 


tions with our forces at Chusan, but who was afterwards degraded for being 
too peaceably inclined towards us, was now directed \o use his best efforts 
to bring hostilities to aclose. His best effurts were tried; and he did, we 
believe, all that talent, ingenuity, aud address could devise to bring about 
@ peace on the terms his government was willing to agree to; but neither 
did these meet the requirement of our envoy, and his communications were, 
consequently, unavailing. An intercepted letter from the Chinese diplo- 
matist to his government, sketches our plenipotentiary most graphically. 
After describing the plausibilities of his own statements, and the reasuna- 
bleness of his proposals, he concludes by saying, that ‘ to all his represen- 
tations, the barbarian, Pottinger, only knit his brows, and said, ‘‘ No.” ’ 

The Chinese were not only unsuccessfal in their attempts to negotiate, 
bat fuiled also iu their endeavours to retard our operations. Our forces 
forthwith advanced to reduce the great cities of Chin-Keang-foo and Nan- 
kin. They appeared before the former place on the 20th day of July, and, 
after a desperate resistance made by the Tartar troops,* captured it, The 
heat of the sun was so great at this time, that many of our soldiers dropped 
down dead from its effects. On the 9th of August, our expedition anchored 
off the vast city of Nankin, and the military and naval commanders had 
made all their arrangements for an attack, when they were directed by our 
€avoy to suspead it, as the Chinese bad come to treat for peace. “Phe com- 
missiouers appoiated by the emperor for this purpose were the Great Miv- 
ister Keying, a Tartar general belonging to the imperial family, Elepoo, 
named befure, and Newktea, governor of the two Keang provinces. There 
was also another who took an active part in the negotiation; this was 
Hang e, the shewei (commander, we presume) of the emperor's body- 
guard, who stems to bave been chosen from his firmness, as well as for his 
talents. If so, he met, at least, his equal in our envoy. A very curious 
document, the report made by the great minister and these commissioners 
to their emperor on the subject of our requirements, is now before us; and 
we find Sir Henry Pottinger described there much in the same Manner as in 
the intercepted letter :— 

* The said shewei (Hange-e) and his colleagues again authoritatively 
questioned as to the difficulties; but the said barbarian only stared at him 
indignantly. The shewei was not listened to.’ 

And again :— 


‘ The said shewei again represented, that from the five places (which 
were required to be opened to trade,) some shouldbe deducted; but the said 
barbarian obstinately refused.’ 

Another paragraph of this long document is too good to be omitted. It 
shows at once their pride, and their desire to concede :— 

‘1, your servant, have examined and found wha* are the unwarrantable 
demands of the said barbarians, which they so importunately urge, and 
they are deserving of the utmost hatred. But considering that they have 
lately attacked and laid in rains Kingkow, and it is proved that not only 
the rivers, but Chinkeang it will be difficult to recover speedily ; but 
am apprehensive we shall be blocked up both on the north and south, 
which will be the heaviest calamity, &c.’ 

The treaty of peace was, after many conferences, concluded on the 26th 
of August, 1842—relieving us from the perplexities of a distant and ex- 
pensive war, and securing to us more than was expected, and all that was 
ever hoped for; and this was accomplished in one year from the arrival 
of Sir Henry Pottinger in China. It stipulated that five ports should be 
opened to trade, with permission for consuls to reside there; that Hong- 
Kongt should be ceded to England in perpetuity; that the communica- 
tions between the respective governments should be on perfect equality ; 
and that the sum of 21,000,000 of dollars should be paid by the Chinese, 
part being to compensate for the lost opium, part for the Hong merchants’ 
debts, and part for expenses of our expedition. When we consider the 
difficulties with which Sir Henry Pottinger had to contend, and that on 
his arrival in China all circumstances were new, all persons and things 
strange to him, it must, as Lurd Aberdeen remarked in the House of 
Lords, occasion very natural surprise that, even with the assistance he 
had from the naval and military commanders, he should have succeeded 
in concluding such a peace. It is still more a matter of wonder that, by 
his influence with those with whom he was negotiating, he should have 
so far overcome their hostile feelings and wounded pride, as in re-estab- 
lishing our pacific relations with China, to have gained for us their friend- 
ship and respect. 

_We have yet to advert to another occasion on which the judgment of 
Sir Henry Pottinger was exhibited in China, and one which, we think, 
has been but little noticed. It may be remembered that very alarming 
riots took place at Canton in 1842, after hostilities had ceased, and while 
the functionaries of the two powers were waiting for the return of the 
treaty from the emperor at Pekin. The riots were caused by the infamous 
conduct of the European sailors of merchant vessels, and their officers 
were suspected as being by no means free of blame. Their object was to 
embarrass Sir Henry, defeat the ratification of the treaty, and prevent the 
regular commerce then about to be established, as less favourable to the 
smuggling interests than the old system had been. Our envoy, who was 
then at Hong-Kong, saw the matter in its true light, and resisted the advice 
of the military and naval comrnanders to send a force to Canton, on the 
grounds that it would endanger the confidence with which the Chinese 
people and their authorities were at that moment inspired, and which 
aided materially in disposing them to yield to our conditions, and that by 
detaining the troops then ready to retacn to India, a great and, he thought, 
an unnecessary expense would be incurred. Sir Henry issued a procla- 
mation—a remarkable and powerful document, and which produced at 
the moment a great sensation—and he went in person to Canton.— 


The _ were al once suppressed, and every dangerous consequence pre- 
vented. 


— 


* Many of the Tartar soldiers who survived the engagement committed 
suicide. Their dead bodies, and those of their women and children, were 
found in every house, and in the wells. Our troops took their station on the 


heights above the town, because the city, from the number of dead, had 
become uninhabitable, 


+ We have taken some plans to make ourselves acquainted with the 
capabilities of Hong Kong, and with the circumstances connected with its 
being chosen as a British settlement. It is situated in the neighbourhood 
of an immense trade, and has a magnificent harbour. These two facts are 
iadisputable, and every body can appreciate their importance. Mr. Davi- 
son, in a work of much interest, lately published, entitled ‘Trade and 
Travel in the Far East,’ and who was for twelve months at Hong Kong, 
says, that ‘as a depot tor goods intended for the Chinese market, 1 con- 
ceive the situation of Hong Kong to be unrivalled.’ As a decisive proof 
of the eligibility of Hong Kong as a place of trade in the eyes of the 
Chinese themselves, he mentions that some of them have paid immense 
sums for ground on which to build stores there. In regard to climate, 
there can be no doubt that it has proved uiufavourable, but this disadvan- 
tage is shared by Chusan, the only other place named as suitable for our 
settlement, and probably by any locality along the coast which could be 
thought of for such a purpose. Much of the unhealthiness of all these 
places seems referable to temporary and superficial causes—to palucal 
miasms, exhalations from deserted rice grounds, as well as frou: naturally 
swampy spots in the ravines, and from the brushwood growing and rot- 
ting there. This we gather from the important work of Dr. Wilson, in- 
spector of our naval hospitals and fleets in China, lately pubiished, and 
entitled " Medical Notes on China.” The writer holds (p. 164) that acci- 
dental circumstances have helped to fix on the climate of Hong Kong, at 
the commencement of its colonial history, a much worse character than 
it will be found to deserve, One main ground of hope arises from his 


remark, that there appear to be in China great periodic physical move- 
ments—times of exacerbation of disease, with long intervals of remission: 
and that the accumulation of the causes of endemic being now discharged, 
a period of comparative immunity will follow. It may thus be that our 
first appearance in China synchronized with a cycle of disease, and that 
attention being directed to the removal of exciting causes, the climate 
will not be found perranently unfavourable to Europeans. There ap- 
pears to be no reason to blame the government for selecting Hong Kong 
as the site of our English colony, and none, certainly, for reflecting on our 
envoy in regard to that transaction. The choice rested between this 
place and Chusan. It will be remembered what an outcry there then was 


against the latter place, on the ground of its unhealthiness. It ought also to 
be known that Hong Kong was selected by Mr. Elliot, the predecessor of 


Sir Henry Pottinger, and that the latter found many costly public works 
€rected and in progress there, and large sums of money expended both 
publicly and privately on the island. Inthis state of affairs, Sir Henry 
Pottinger referred the choice of our settlement to the ministers at home, 
stating the comparative advantages of the two places under consideration. 
Chusan and Hong Kong, and on what was, we believe. a just estimate of 


wre , > 
their merits, the government decided for Hong Kong. 


{ 


Although Sir Henry Pottinger had stipulated for leave to come home 
immediately on the termination of hostilities, the many commercial and 
other details in which he was engaged did not permit him to do so until 
the close of 1844 In the October of that year he returned to England, 
and was welcomed with marked testimonies of the public gratitude. The 
Queen was pleased to make him a member of the Privy Council. He was 
entertained at grand banquets by the cities of London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow ; was presented with the freedom of those places. He was also 
entertained by the great towns of Liverpool, Manchester, and Belfast, and 
received services of plate from several of these cities and towns, as well 
as from the merchants of Bombay. We further remember thai an ad- 
dress was presented to him, signed by many thousands of the operatives 
of Manchester, within three hours of the moment it was suggested. These 
evidences of the general feeling, and especially the honour conferred on 
him by the Queen, immediately on his arrival in England, were, no doubt, 
most gratifying to Sir Henry, as acknowledgments of his services; but it 
is most remarkable that the government proposed for him no honours 
whatever—no remuneration of any kind. The news of his triumphant 
treaty, which caused such universal joy, and to none more than to the 
ministers, reached England in 1842. 

The remainder of that year, the whole of 1843, the whole of 1844, and 
great part of 1845, passed over without any honours or remuneration being 
recommended by the government, and without the least intimation being 
made to Sir Henry that they had anything of the kind in cuntemplation.— 
At length, in the June of 1845, the subject of noticing the services of Sir 
Henry was broaght before the House of Commons—not by a member of 
the cabinet or a supporter of the government, but by one of the opposition. 
Mr. Hume * On the motion of that gentleman, Sir Robert Peel. then 
leading a commanding majority in the House, voted a pension of 1 5007 a- 
year \o Sir Henry Pottinger, for his own life only. This Mr. Hume had the 
discretion to accept as better than the nothing which hac as yet been offered 
him ; but doubtless he felt, as the public strongly feel, that, when compared 
to pensions for diplematic and other services, no more important to the 
public than those rendered by Sir Henry, a life pension of 1,500/. a-year 
was No sufficient reward. Lord Ashburton, Sir Henry Willock, and Sir 
Gore Ouseley, all received pensions—the last named, one of 5,000/. a year. 
We by no means say that they are undeserved, but every one must feel, 
that if services are estimated by their value to the country, those of Sir 
Henry Pottinger entitle him to a full remuneration, and as distinguished 
honours as ever were conferred on any diplomatist. In saying this, we find 
that we are almost adopting the language of a highauthority. ‘The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, on the occasion of the subject of the pension to Sir Henry 
Pottinger coming before the House of Lords, said, that be should not have 
thought the grant would be at all beyond the just measure of that reward 
which was fairly due to Sir Henry Pottinger, ‘even if it had goue to the 
full amount ever awarded to the most distinguished ambassador. He 
believed that even if that amount were reached by the vote of the minister, 
there would be no dissentient voice.’ 

It must occur to many, in explanation of this mysterious economy, that the 
ministry had some latent cause of dissatisfaction with Sir Henry. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel admitted his services in the fullest extent, and Lord Aberdeen 
expressly said—‘ I believe I may say that I do not recollect a single instance 
of any one act done by Sir Henry Pottinger, which did not meet with the 
full approbation of her Majesty.’t 

What, then, was the explanation made by ministers? None, we aver, 
that can be accepted as satisfactory. Sir Robert Peel said, that by an act 
introduced by Mr. Hume himself, ministers could not propose a pension for 
a diplomatist except he bad been employed as such for a certain number of 
years. But the difficulty which this might seem to occasion in the case of 
Sir Henry Pottinger, he might have overcome, and did, by a mere formula 
of speech. He admitted that for extraordinary cases, it was at all times 
competent to ministers to propose an address to her Majesty, recommend- 
ing a pension, adding that this was an extraordinary case, and he was ready 
to adopt thecourse. Mr, Hume’s act, then, afforded the minister no defence 
for his delay, and it had nothing to do with the amount of the reward. In 
reference to the latter, Sir Robert Peel spoke of the frequent demands made 
for pensions by persons of merit. This argument, from our poverty, might 
have been reserved with advautage for other objects. It was bat ill addu 
ced by one who was at that moment the dispenser of rich resources, and in 
a case of unequalled services. Lord Palmerston well remarked, ‘ that the 
rewards of the country did rot so much depend on the merit of the individ. 
ual, as upon the services he rendered to the public, and that ages might roll 
over before such services should oecur again.’ 

We further think it our duty to add, that this meagre grant, made as the 
reward ot services of the very highest character, inferior in amount to pen 
sions given to preceding diplomatists with less important claime, inferior in 
amoant to the pension secured to many an obscure oflicial, loses altogether 
the pure character of reward when fairly viewed in its true light, as being 
only compensatiun. It was stated in the debate on Mr. Hame’s motion, 
that had not Sir Henry Pottinger consented to go to China, he would un- 
dou btedly have been nominated to a governorship, or to the position of 
counsellor at ove of our Presidencies in {ndia, either of which appointments 
is worth from 10,000/ to 12,000/a year. When we consider his rare talents, 
and the length of time during which they were engaged in China, we must 
regard this as highly probable and at all events 1,500/, a year for life is but 
just compensation be the advancement which so eminent a person might 
lose by being removed from his own proper service. 

How, then, does the question uf the remuneration made to Sir Henry 
Pottinger for his services in China stand ? 

First, as to the honours. Sir Henry Pottinger was, as our readers have 
already seen, made a baronet lon before he was employed in China, for 
services performed in India. When the news of the peace with China 
reached England, be was giver, the honour of a Grand Cross of the Bath; 
but as he held in China the brévet rank of major-general in the East India 
Company’s service, and was present and exposed to the heaviest fire in most 
oi the engagements there, he was eotitled to this, independently of his di- 
plomatic services. On his return to England, in 1844, he was, as we have 
mentioned before, made a member of her majesty’s Privy Council. This 
was the single honour accorded to Sir Henry for his diplomatic services in 
China and must be regarded as his sole pemqnundion—ie pension of 1,500/. 
a year being, as we have stated, compensation, and not reward. 

We have been led to this subject unavoidably, by having had occasion to 
consider the extraordinary services of the distinguished subject of our me- 
moir. We repeat that we zre wholly unable to account for the line of con- 
dact pursued by the late government towards one to whom the country owes 
so much—their tardy notice of his services—their double parsimony in deal- 
ing with them—and in turning from the topic, can only say that it was the 
fate of Sir Henry Pottinger to have been appointed by one minister, and 
rewarded by his opponent. 

Sir Henry has, we understand, a fine head and a powerful frame. He is 
a first-rate horseman, and has been always fond of field sports, to which 
circumstance he was, indeed,a good deal indebted for his life when he 
escaped from the Mahratta cavalry in 1816. He was married, in 1822, to 
Miss Cooke, the daughter of an officer in the army, and has three children, 
still very young. He is greatly beloved in private life, and though long 
engaged with heavy cares, bas been at all times marked by the charm of a 
lively manner. ‘ How can a person with your serious occupetions,’ said a 
pompous major to him once—‘ how can you share in the folly of these young 
men?’ ‘My grave friend,’ was the reply, ‘1 bave my folly for every day’s 
use, and my wisdom for state vccasions.’—Dublin University Magazine. 


——— - —_—_ 


THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


Continued, 


Either from inadvertency or from design, Mrs. Newby had not men- 
tioned in Alice’s presence her invitation to Lord Arthur, or her expectation 
of his visit. : 

Meantime, upon another of her proceedings, Mrs. Newby had informed 
and consulted Alice. She had written to Mr. Swinton to request his per- 
mission to her to keep his daughter some time longer with her, and had 
expressed to him in very flattering terms the great pleasure which that visit 
brought to herself ; she ‘should regret exceedingly, she said, being so soon 
deprived of her society. Alice had seconded the request, and had spoken 
much of the pleasure which she was deriving from her stay at Newby 
Grange. ‘The gratified father had reluctantly consented. Mr. and Mrs, 
Pemberton were gone, and several of the guests were changed for others, 
Alice was. daily gaining firner hold upon the affections of her friend ; 
she was gaining also knowledge of the petty lawa which regulate so impe- 
riously the life of tashicn, and was acquiring, moreover, the confid >nce which 
the habit of society gives. ; ; fia ; 

On the day of Lord Arthur's arrival, returning from a drive in which she 
had accompanied one of the ladies who were staying in the house, she en 
tered the drawing-room with light gay step. with the glow of health upon 
her cheek, and the light of happiness in her eye: she saw him there, she 


* Mr. Hume, on this occasion, said that be had no communication with 
Sir Henry Pottinger, and bad never seen him bat once, and then at a public 
place. We may as well add, that neither bave we had any communication 
with Sir Henry Pottinger, avd that we never have seen him, or, as far as 
we know, any one of his name 





t Speech of Lord Aberdeen in the House of Lords, June 16, 1845. 
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started, and coloured not slightly , then recovering herself, advanced to mee 
and greet him. Lord Arthur was annoyed ; he met hercoldly. He never 
liked demonstrations, snd least of all when he himself was conceraed. Alice 
was learning power over herself, a graceiui ease succeeded to the blush of 
momentary pleasurable surprise; and she saw, without appearing to per- 
ceive, the air of nonchalance and coolness which Lord Arthur’s chagrin 
threw around him. 

None of the ladies now at Newby Grange, excepting its mistress, had 
witnessed the scene in the ball-room. They had no conception that Lord 
Arthar actually had, and no idea that he was likely to bave, any particular 
interest in a person so little a belle of their own world as was Alice. The 
young ladies deemed him an open prize thrown by good fortune in their 
way, whose capture seemed worth an effort. He received all consideration 
shown to him with the easy facility of perfect good breeding, and as if inno- 
cently unconscious that he was himself an object of attraction. 

Daring the ter part of the evening he shunned Alice. He did not 
lead her into dinner ; he did not sit near her, or address himself to her. The 
only recoguition which be seemed to give her, beyond the common courte- 
sies which each may show to all, was, that when she made an observation 
he sought to notice and answer it in general conversation. 

She was wounded. 

‘How vain, how foolish was I,’ said she, in an internal > ‘to 
iuagine that I had any particular charm for him, because we enjoyed each 
other’s conversation and contributed to each other’s enjoyment upon that 
evening of our first and only meeting! How marked the real state of the 
case! When, as one of the assembled circle, my voice is heard, Lord Ar- 
thur pays me the respectful courtesy of attention; bat to have imagined that 
my voice, my thougbts, my presence, had charms for him beyond that of 
apy other, how vain, how foolish the idea!’ And yet something whispered 
within her that the idea that she had made, as she had received, no ordinary 
impression that evening, was neither vain nor foolish, but true. She was 
out of spirits ; she had little to say. 

‘ He has heard that I am below his grade in life,’ thought she. She was 
still much the child of nature, and more than once tears came into her eyes, 
which it cost her no small efforts to repress. 

Mrs. Newby proposed music. Lady C—— took her station at the piano, 
and played with brilliancy and execution, The piece received the appro- 
bation due to the merit of the performance. Others tollowed her, and were 
courteously thanked ; but when Alice sat down, and though no brilliancy 
marked her execution, the very soul of music seemed to tise from the keys, 
and thrill upon the ears, and stir up the emotions of those arvund, the chill 
was melted which had held Lord Arthur: he forgot for the moment that 
there were witnesses around, and hung delighted at her side ; he whispered 
admiration, not raptarously nor with excess of expression, but with few and 
feeling words. 

‘ This, is, indeed, music!’ said be; ‘ this has power over the soul! You 
sing, Miss Alice 7’ 

‘Ifyou like the voice, I will do my best.’ 

She sang a translation of astriking, wild, and melancholy song of the 
Russian poet, Poushkin’s, set to Russian music. Lord Arthur was éelight- 
ed. His compliment was delicate and quiet, but expressive of most per- 
fect pleasure. She sang two other little songs, then rose from the piano 
whilst her auditor’s appetite was yet keen; he did not, however, press her 
to continue, but, leading her to a seat, placed himself by her, and entered 
with her into cunversation on the genius and power of music, the varieties of 
national taste with respect to it, and its influence in forming the character of 
nations and modifying that of individuals. This was the kind of conversa- 
tion which Alice heartily enjoyed, and in which her thinking and informed 
mind was well able to receive and impart enjoyment. Lord Arthur admi- 
red a feminine woman who was not insipid. They sat in delighted conver- 
sation till retiring time, and Alice entered her room, very happy. Young, 
confiding, and simple, with no friend to give one word of caution, she al- 
lowed full scope to the satisfaction of her soul. The sweetness of her emo- 
tiuns kept her for some time from sleeping; the soft flutter of love agitated 
her bosom; the consciousness, thesure conviction that she was not an object 
of indifference to Lord Arthur, that some sympathy drew them to each 
other, possessed her. At length she fell to slumber; the conversation of the 
evening was renewed again, and vague undefined vistas of future bliss—vis- 
tas which she woald not have allowed her waking thoughts, floated belore 
her brain. 

Morning dawned, and she awoke; she sprung from her bed, and threw 
up her window. The air had never felt to her so balmy, nor the scene ap- 
peared so fair. There is something unspeakably sweet in the first sensa- 
sions of love, before doubts and difficulties, and fears and jealousies, and 
damps from without and checks from within, have intervened,—in the first 
seusations of jove with its purity, and hope, and devotedness, and kinduess, 
there is something unspeakably sweet. Even with the most callous who 
ean \ove, who are open to the passion in any degree, it moves aud fills the 
nature, and retiodeis all the seul; and, witn kindlier spirits, its influence 
transters something of the angel into the cbildren of men 

But love—pure genuine love—is rare on earth, rarer than men are apt to 
think, Alice, though she knew it not and willed it not, loved indeed. Did 
Lord Arthur? 

She descended to breakfast ; their meeting seemed to acknowledge estab- 
lished understanding aud tenderness between them. He felt that by his 
conduct, when her fascination had overpowered him on the preceding even- 
iug, he had drawn upon himself the observation so distasteful! to him, and 
made the announcement which would be so rich for gossip that the impen- 
etrable Lord Arthur was smitten at length; he saw, therefore, that there 
was nothing further to sacrifice on this score, and gave biwself up to the 
indulgence of his inclination, Whilst his good breeding prompted him to 
coniribute his part, always an able one, to general conversation, it was Alice 
who enjoyed his more special! thoughts and attention: he placed himself by 
ber; when she spoke his ear was charmed ; he drew her ino several little 
discussions, in order to elicit her thoughts on different subjects, and her me- 
thod of defending them. He dissented from her with polite and elegant 
grace, or he agreed with her in such a manner as to cause her to feel the 
charm of sympathy. His eye followed her every movement, and his soul 
was spoken in his eye. He allowed her to feel ‘what, indeed, he could ill 
have concealed) that he was fascinated ; and there was such true delicacy 
and good taste in the style of his admiration, which was rather implied than 
expressed, and was directed rather to the mind than to the person [or at 
least apparently so directed, for he who had looked amongst Lord Arthur’s 
hidden feelings would have discerned admiration of boti], that Alice was 
gratified without being in any measure distressed or shocked. And she was 
deeply gratified—she was exquisitely happy. 

it was not that amember of the peerage was the man at her feet, and 
that a rise—a splendid rise in condition seemed before ber ; it never oc- 
curred to her in that light ;—it was not that Fortune, with all that it ean 
purchase, seemed within her reach—within her reach, who, whenever it 
should please Heaven to take her father, could scarcely hope for more from 
him than the scantiest provision on which life could be decently maintained, 
even in the most quiet way in which the orphan of a clergyman could Jive : 
she, young and happy as she was, had never thought of that ;—it was not 
that sbe had captivated the man on whom the eyes of the belies of the two 
preceding London seasons had been fixed in vain; she was not cognizant of 
the fact; but it was that the man had presented himself who understood 
her, who felt with her, who appreciate her: a sympathy quick, but power- 
ful, seemed established between them, and the sensitive girl gave her un- 
checked affections. 

After breakfast Alice retired to her own room to write letters. Her in- 
stinct and her delicacy both taught her to avoid giving ‘00 much of her pre- 
seuce and society. At luncheon they met again, ard ofter luncheon a drive 
was proposed, Lord Arthur rode by the side of Mrs. Newby’s carriage, 
for there Alice found a seat When they stopped, his band was upon the 
carriage side; and when they alighted to walk, aud he, giving his boree to 
a servant, attended them, he thought that a walk in the couutry with a 
beautiful and interesting woman, had greater ckarms than a lounge at his 
London clab, She must, indeed, buve been an interesti. g woman who 
had wrought that opinion in Lord Arthur. ‘ 

The evening music and the evening conversation were renewed, and 
Alice again retired to her room perfectly happy. So passed days, until 
they numbered on to weeks. Lord Arthur made no proposal to quit New- 
by Grange, In fact he seemed so happy, 80 entranced, that he was ancon- 
scious ot locality and time. [It was to them both a dream of uninterrupted 
fascination and delight. All that Alice did was clad with grace in bis eyes ; 
her smallest act. ber slightest word, had interest for bim; her form, her 
face, her air, her mind, her disposition, each and all app-ared to bim per- 
fection. Nor did she see him with less partial eyes. Her fondness was 
increased, because it was coupled with gratitude tu him tor having singled 
her out from a station lower thau his own, to confer upon ber bis love. He 
had again gained the greater hold upon her admiration a d affections, ‘be- 
cause he was superior in the points of elegant taste, bigh breeding, and 
polite informed, accomplished mind, to any otber toau whom she had yet 
seen .. he was, indeed, superior to most meu 1p these points. Alice’s love 
to Lord Arthur was deep, holy, and enduring. Was bis to ner such? We 

hall see. 

; Mrs. Newby was highly gratified by what sbe termed the success cf her 
protegee ; both because she was really kind in heart and rejeiced in pro- 
moting the good of her favourite, and also because of the consideration 
which she saw would be reflected on herself. 
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‘Twice had Alice’s leave of absence been prolonged by her father. He 
ing at the Grange, for Mrs Newby had 
no communication to him on the subject, and Alice, much as she 
wished that her father, and her sister also, could have been privy to her 
affairs, found her delicacy and her modesty forbade her to make any reter- 
ence to them, for Lord Arthur had may is of marriage. 45 

One morning she received a letter from her father, desiring her immedi- 
ate return; a marriage between her sister and a neighbouring clergyman, 
which had been long projected, was to take place at once, and earlier than 
had been anticipated. He had received preferment, and wished, without 
delay, to settle. 

Lord Arthur heard the announcement with dismay. It would interrupt 
his dream ot pleasure; it called upon him to consider and take measures 
for the future. For one moment he felt d to say, ‘Do not go, 
Alice; stay and bless me yet!’ The next he saw how unsuitable and how 
vain would be such a petition, and, collecting his senses, he merely uttered 
a sligtt expression of disappointment. 








In the evening of the day, seated by her upon the sofa and talking with , th 


her in his usual fascinating sirain, he had introduced and dismissed several 
subjects, when he began to speak of an elegant, accomplished, and good- 

creature, a sylph in person and in grace, in mind 2 very angel, 
whose love was given to some friend of his. He spoke of their extreme 
felicity ; and when Alice asked who were the happy pair, the reply reveal- 
ed, as if by accident, that they were living together not united by the tie of 
marriage; but Lord Arthur mentioned the fact without the expression of 
aby condemation. 

Alice, displeased that the praises of such a person should have been ut- 
tered in her ear, and surprised and still more displeased by Lord Arthur’s 
seeming view of the case, said, prey a : 

‘ But it is wicked and disgraceful to live as they live! and your lordship 
speaks of them with praise !’ 

He replied,— 

‘ The ceremony of marriage is useful and needful for the vulgar, who 
calnot reach noble things, who must be held and bound by restraint and 
law ; but the ¢rue tie, Alice, is virtuous, faithful love, deep-seated in the 
heart, the real bond, a bond of spirit in no way affected by the mere cere- 
mony. The ceremony, then, has little to do with the virtue of the relation,’ 

Alice was shocked and startled; the speciousness of the argument, the 
holy truth brought to cover the unholiness of vice, did not on her. She 
fixed her eyes ful! upon him, and said, in a tone in which grief and horror 


nny 
‘ Lord Arthur, is it yow who are speaking? Cen [ believe that you hold 
so a of marriage? that you believe that any union without it can be 


it was the look uf Alice—the look of great distress, into which that of 
horror had subsided, which, mvre than her words, told Lord Arthur that he 
had gone too far. He sofiened down and explained. 

* No man Lonours more than | the permanency and inviolability of the 
relation, its holy and endearing character. You have misinterpreted me, 
Alice; it was the :ere form of the altar of which I spoke lightly, because 
that can create nothing in the spirit. Those who are joined together in all 
the lervency and faithfulness of soul need no legalising and symbolic tie; 

who are not so joined are not, in very deed, married by the ceremony, 
but have merely entered into a contract, to ratify which they have applied 
to a priest.’ 

‘Oh, Lord Arthur, I am grieved to hear you thus talk! I feel to the very 
tull with you that marriage only fulfils God’s purposes and ensures man’s 
happiness, when it is that deep fervent union of soul of which you speak ; 
but I go with you no further. With my whole sense [ honour that which 
you falsely called the mere ceremonial of marriage, and because some are 
found who are joined by the ceremonial act without true union of soul, 
that forms no argument to justify dispensing with the solemn, sanctifying 
act—because there is already existing the union of soul which we believe 
requisite to bless the tie. I little suspected you of these ideas |’ 

I will not—cannot grieve you, dearest Alice! TL assure you, you have 
overstretched my meaning; but, such as it was, I renounce it. You have 
converted me; your instinct is the convincing argument to me —the instinct 
of a pure mind reveals truth. I am sure that you are right in this case ; 
your few words have changed my views.’ 

Alice looked half pleased, half sad; but doubting still. She made no re- 
ply, for at the noment Mrs. Newby entered the room, 

Sweet, — unsuspecting girl, it you had known that he with whom 
you talked—he whom you so fondly loved, was a villain in heart, that he 
had broached this conversation but to test you, with a view to his own base 
purposes with regard to yourself—if you had seen the heart unmasked, and 
is designs laid bare—if you had known how nicely he was feeling your 
moral pulse and balancing your words, that they might indicate to him 
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she, will soon be mine—may you bave not less love. than will be my por- 
tion ! 

Had you been endowed with prescience, Alice, it had shortened 
dream a sweet delusion—it had robbed you of the reality of short lived 
bliss; but, perhaps, it had not saved you from the tragic sequel. He who 
has created man with a view to his weal has not so endowed him. 

Alice was not the only person whose emotions had been moved at the 
wedding. Charles Duncan was also there, and as he looked upon the lovel 

irl whose heart was all buried in the service, his admiration was eratestion’ | 
fie asked himself, Will these important words one day assume tenfold in- 
terest, because it shall be that solemn and endearing occasion when they 
shall be pronounced between ourselves? He felt how sincerely, how ear- 
nestly, he should make the promises which they require. He was too 
much overpowered to join the breakfast party. He, indeed, determined 
that he would not trast himself to see much of Alice till the day drew 
nearer when he might address himself to her, with some hope, as her suitor. 

Mr. Penryn joyfully bore off his bride, and Alice was alone with her fa- 
er. 


‘You are my only child now, Alice,’ said he, as be fondly patted her 
cheek ; ‘ your sister is gone, and vour brother, when he leaves the univer- 
sity, will enter on a profession. You must be the comfort and joy of my 
old age, and, my chiid, ! will pay you back richly with a father’s love; we 
will bless each other. J will grow young again that you may not feel the 
loas of young companions, aud you will be tender to my infirmities. You 
have none of your simple tastes, [| trust, by your residence among the 
great ?’ 

Poor Alice! how should she broach the subject of her return? She de- 
termined on the moment to defer it. Duty and affection both told her that 
she must give her father time—that tu leave him just now woul: be to make 
him feel his desolation. It was not without some misgiving and a sense of 
sadness that she looked forward to the day when he would be left at his fire- 
side literally and permanently alone; his partner in tre tomb, and his chil- 
dren all gone from him. 

She answered, cheerfully and fondly, 

* My affection for my simple home, and for my good, kind, tender father, 
are just as strong as the day | left you, dear papa, and they will never be 
less than they are now; and even if [ shonld love a home of my own, like 
Charlotte, 1 would often come to visit you, my dear father. I should feel as 
if I had two homes then.’ 

The old man sighed. 

‘ God forbid,’ said he, ‘ that a selfish parent should wish to delay the day 
— his child may be well settled and provided for because he loathed to 
ose her., 

Alice hastened to the piano—she would divert his thoughts, which seem- 
ed tov gloomy. She played him a cheerful air, an old favourite at the rec- 
tory, and he, falling into the strain, accompanied her with the words which 
were set to it. 

Charles Dancan came in to tea the next evening. 

‘ [ am going to town two days hence,” said he, ‘ to commence my career 
in life, and 1 am come to bid you farewell, and to pass the evening with 
lose you, if you please.” 

Feelings different with each, but strong, and powerful with all, were stir- 
ring in the souls of those three persons that evening. The parent was mus- 
ing nore his bridal daughter's prospects, and upon the day when he should 
be left in utter isolation. Alice had her own sweet dreams, broken upon 
by saddening thoughts of her father left in loneliness; and again dreamed, 
again to be so broken. And Charles, all hope, and love, and tenderness, 
was bounding in anticipation of the future. They talked together of Char- 
les’s prospects, and ofold days, and old scenes, and of many a stroll, and of 
many a conversation, in which they had all shared, and to which Charlotte, 
too, had her part. They were sauntering in the garden, and looking at 
pet plants. The rector had entered the house for a gardening book, an 
authority which had been referred to concerning the cultivation of a new 
creeper. Charles seized the moment, and, turning to Alice with an expres- 
sion in Which his whole soul was’in his countenance, he said, 

* Miss Swinton, may I hope that [ have your approbation in leaving my 

uncle’s house, and seeking to carve my way to isdepentbane-- that I have 
your wishes for my future success? 1 shall meet ali the difficulties in my 
path with tenfold spirit if I may believe that it is so.’ 
A glance sometimes speaks more than words , that glance had revealed to 
Alice all the depths of Charles’s soul—it had said more to her than the most 
eloquent declaration, and with not less of certainty than that should have 
done. She was at once touched and grieved at the secret which it told. 

Alice was a kind and generous being; now how should she save him fu- 
ture pain—how prevent a fruitless pursuit—how give the understanding 
clear and ge’ that he could never approach her by any nearer tie than 





what he could or what he could not effect of wrong againsi you—if you had 
seen how little a part of his real sentiments was revealed, how insincere his 
professed renunciation of that little part—your happivess, though it had 
received a fearful shock by the discovery of the ciniagee ofthat man 
who had won your love, and the consequent necessity to renounce the hopes 
which you had held so dear, had yet been saved from fatal, final ruin: bnt 
you knew none of this. Nothing was to arrest the sacrifice! 

Mre. Newby’s errand was to request that, when the wedding was over, 
Alice would return to her again. 

‘I have learned to love you so well, my dear girl,’ said she, ‘hat I do 
not know how to spare you.’ 

Lord Arthur looked brightly, and waited her reply. 

‘if will allow me, and if he does not complain of being very dull 
alone, shall be delighted to return to you, dear Mrs. Newby, for I am sure 
1 need not tell you how truly I have enjoyed my sta with you.’ 

* We have had, indeed, a dream of happiness,’ said Lord Arthur, in an 
under tone to Alice. ‘How weary we shall be till we meet again! Come 
back soon, Alice; I intend to curry favour for a renewed invitation to my- 
self.’ 

Alice looked her thanks. 

When he led her to the carriage in which Mrs. Newby was sending her 
back, the next day, he said,— 

‘ Dear Alice, do not let our conversation yesterday cause you to carry 
away any impresion unfavourable to me. 1 could not bear to fallin your 
opinion. Be ieve me, you overstretched my meaning; and more, the sen- 
timent which I did intend to convey I hold no longer.’ 

He bade her an elegant adieu, in which exaotion—real emotion, was visi- 
ble, and left her to her meditations and her affections. 

How firmly she believed what her lover had uttered—how doatingly she 
thought upon his fondness—how pleasantly upon her own influence over 
him, and not without some condemnation of herself for having too hardly 
judged him! Now her affections led her judgment or blinded it, but had 

been ungained she might have judged him still the same, for Lord 
Arthur was consummate in his skill, and Alice was pure, confiding, and 


us. 

She reached the little rectory; it Jooked to her first glance very small, 
and its furniture antique and shabby, She had never thought it so before 
—she saw it now by contrast; but the first glance and the first thought 
were over ina moment. Her father’s and her sister's warm reception—the 
delight of the old man to have her again by his side—Charlotte’s hearty af.- 
fection to herself and her tranquil joy in her own prospects—the confidence, 
and unreserve, abd sympathy, and Jove of each te each, caused her to realise, 
with heart and soul, the pleasure of being again in her home. She repeated 
the word to bereelf, and thought sbe had never drawn from it meaning so 
full. In all the pride and pleasure of domestic love she sat between her fa- 
ther and her sister, and for the moment forgot her lover. 

Questions were asked and answered on all sides, and events detailed.— 
Alice had much to hear and much to tell; but very slight was the mention 
which she made of Lord Arthur. She merely spoke of him as one of the 
guests at Newby Grange, an agreeabie and well informed person, It was 
not that she desired concealment, nor that she feared her father’s disap 

roval. She would have been relieved from some embarrassment, and her 
ppiness would have been greatly increased, if her father and her sister 
could have been made acquainted with her circumstances; but how could 
she venture to tell them? In fact, what had she to say on the subject? 
Lord Arthur had never yet spoken to her of marriage; of course the day 
would come when he would do so, but till it did arrive would there not be 
indelicacy in speaking of him in connexion with herself? Yes, there would 
be indelicacy and presumption in doing so. So thought poor Alice, while 
noe dear secret of their mutual loye burned in her Sook and she was si- 

nt. 

Very busy were the proceedings, and very happy were the persous em- 
ployed, for the ten days following Alice’s return and preceding the 
wedding. The morning dawned, fine and auspicious. Alice, as brides. 
maid, stood by Charlotte’s side, and heard the service with the deepest in. 
terest. She was affectionately attached to her sister, but its words fell upon 
her ear with still more thrilling interest than that affection would have ge. 
nerated. She thought of Lord Arthur. 

* He will soon make these vows for me and 1 for him,’ her heart whisper 
ed; and it throbbed and her cheek kindled in reply. 

The simple wedding was graced by the presence of the rector’s few neigh 
bouring friends, and most hearty good wishes went with the young pair as 

y set out on their marriage tour. 
Alice bade her sister adieu with yearning sympathy. Your lot, thought 


friendship? How do all this, and yet notcompromise herself? Her dignity and 
modesty mast forbid her to recognise the trath which a mere look had spo- 
ken; yet it would be cruel indeed, aud little akin to the kindness of her 
disposition, to allow the continuance of a hope, which, the longer cherished, 
would entail but the more bitter disappointment when the day of explana- 
tion should arrive. 

~ + ampaes a moment, in hesitation and distress, blushed deeply, and 

replied,— 
* You need hardly ask me, Mr. Duncan, if I wish you success ; we are old 
friends and acquaintances, and I very sincerely and heartily wish you that: 
bat as for my approbation f 
Charles looked aoxious. 
‘¥ou cannot wish me success and withhold approbation,’ he said hastily. 
‘No—let me finish. As for my approbation it is of little matter to you 
whether it is given or withheld; the opinion or the approbation of a mere 
girl can be of little importance to manhood in taking the great steps in life: 
those of your uncle and my father, Ishould think, would be much more im- 
portant to you. For myself, 1 must esteem an effort for honourable in- 
sm ypoc e but I am no judge whatever of the course you are taking, 
and ——’ 

Atthat moment the rector returned,.the sentence was cut short, and 
Charles, judging from his own sanguine hopes, and building upon the blush 
which had suffused the cheeks of Alice, conceived and carried with him as 
a hidden treasure the impression thet she was not entirely indifferent con- 
—_— him. A powerful stimulus for the present, a deep sorrow for the 
uture. 

When he bade her his adieu an hour or two later, she strove to wear an 
air of uonchalance and coldness, but her embarrassment prevented her suc- 
sess, and was attributed by him toa very different cause from the true cne. 
He left her with hope bounding high in bis veins. 

When he was gone Alice sought her room, and there reflected in sorrow 
upon the pain which she saw she was destined to give another. No other 
thought, even half conceived, mingled with this; her whole heart was given 
to Lord Arthur, and no doubt concerning his purposes, ne doubt concerning 
the depth and permanency of his affection, crept for one single moment into 
her mind. 

Alice, when she wrote to Mrs. Newby an account of her sister's wedding, 
had begged that lady not to urge her kind invitation to her to return till she 
had given a little time to ber father; for, she said, the loss of his eldest 
daughter must be broken to him, she could not leave him to his solitude 
atonce, It was not, therefore, until three weeks afier the weddinz that Mrs. 
Newby wrote both to Alice and her father requesting her return to Newb 
Grange. The father sighed as he acceded to the proposal, but no sigh es- 
caped from Alice. She had begun to feel the time long which kept her 
from her lover, and her heart bounded with pleasure in the thought of 
meeting him again; he doubtless would be there, and as she thought of 
this she forgot her father’s solitude. 

The travelling day arrived. Mrs. Newby’s carriage (sent to fetch her) 
stopped at the door. Alice’s heart a little sank as he handed her in, and, 
kissing her tenderly, said, ‘ God bless you, my child, and grant us soon to 
meet again.’ 

She followed him in thought to his solitary room and his evenings alone, 
and her thoughts wandered during the drive between Lord Arthur, and her 
father, and her newly married sister. 

She little, little dreamed, how sedulously Lord Arthur had sought to wean 























himself trom his attachment—how, having arrived at the conviction that it 
was hopeless to think of obtaming her on the cheap terms of her own dis- 
honour, he had shrunk from the tie which was to shackle him for life, Had 
she known this, how would her heart have sickened! But she never was 
to know it, for Lord Arthur’s most resolute efforts to disengage his fancy or 
his affections had been void, and be had at length determined to indulge 
them even at the cost of marriage; if so, indeed, it must be. He had there- 
fore accepted Mrs. Newby’s invitation again to make one of the party whom 
she had assembled at the Grange; and when, the day after her own arrival, 
Alice saw Lord Arthur's travelling carriage driving through the park, her 
fond, confiding heart bounded with joy, and she received him with the un- 
constrained demonstration of hearty pleasure. 


_—_—— 
THE PONY CLUB. 
A TALE OF THE BACKWOOD SETTLEMENTS OF GE: RGIA; 


In the midst of a dense pine-forest, on the western side of the wretched 
road which formerly led from Clarksville to the Falloola Falls, about three 








miles from the above named village, there stood, some nineteen or twenty 
years ago, a sheal-log dwelling. This building, which has long since dis. 
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the cracks of which smoke was issuing in every direction, 
hut itself, from tke rottenness of paar of its 
under timbers, leaned considerably to one side. A worm eaten shutter, 
suspended on one hinge, swung lazily in the breeze, ever and anon mali- 
ciously creaking at the dour, which, ety be hinge at all, was reclining 
indolently against the side of the house, new shingle roof, however, 
which, b by, gave the hut the appearance of a seedy old gentleman 
fr anew 5 Sal periwig. J and the bright red clay which had been inserted 
into the chinks, evidently withia a week or two, indicated not only that the 
cabin was used asa place of residence, bat that its proprietor or tenant was 
taking measures to defend himself from the winds of the coming winter. 

In front of this cabin, towards the sunset of a bright November day, were 
three persons, seemingly very intent on their different occupations. Of these, 
the elder was a man, who, though decidedly past the prime of /ife, display- 
ed the iron frame and muscular limbs of one whom a forest residence had 
inured to hardship and fatigue Attired in the common blue homespun of 
the country, with an old broad brimmed low crowned white felt hat stuck 
sideways on his head, and the stump ot a pipe that long use had blackened 
and polished projecting from his moath, he was putting together the parts 
of a rifle, which he had disjointed in order to clean it. 

At a litile distance from him a fine looking lad, sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, was sharpening an axe, while a negro boy turned the grindstone. 
He had been for some time busied in this occupation,—whistling, as be 
worked, in concert with the merry little Ulack faced urchin, some well 
Knuwn backwood air. Occasionally, however, as he raised the instrument 
from the stone, aod pressed his thumb along its edge, as if to ascertain the 
degree of keenness it had arrived at. he would glance his eye restlessly up 
and down the road, and then, peevishly replacing the axe, would whistle 
more vigorously than betore. 4 

For an hour or more these three beings, seemiogly the sole occupants of 
this dreary looking place, bad toiled without the interchange of a single 
word. Atlength the eldest rosefrom a bench on which he had been seated, 
leaned his rifle against the wall, and eyeing it with parental fondness, ex- 
claimed, with a half sigh, ‘ Ah! thou art a’most gone, Snap. Thy jinte are 
_. crazy now, and rickety like, Yeti reckon thou’lt last out my day. 

e are gittin old together: I feel it, Snap,—I1 feel it in all my bones and 
sinews,’ For a moment afier the utlerance of these sentences, he stood ga- 
zing at this weil tried friend, evidently saddened by the thoughts it had 
suggested ; then looking up at the sun, the declining position of which in the 
heavens seemed to surprise him, he turned to the lad and said— 

‘ Why, what on airth can keep the Squire so long? I railly doubt he ain’t 
comin’, The shadows are a stretchin’ themselves out for the night. Did he 
say he had any thing particklar to do, Frank ?’ 

‘No, uncle,’ replied the lad. ‘He was splittin’ wood in the orchard when 
Iseed him. At first he said he wouldn’t come. ‘ You may tell Daly,” 
says he, “ that [ ain’t a goin’ on any more sich Tom Fool errands. Bu: 
arlerwards he said he’d changed his mind, and ’vd be over as soon as | 
was.’ 

‘Darn the crittur. This is always the way with bim,’ said Daly, speaking 
slowly, and with the whine so peculiur to the back woodsmen of America. 
‘ He is the quarest animal to manage that ever | did see. He’s jist like a 
heavy stone on a quarry side ; it takes a mortal power of men to move him. 
And he’s jist like that rock agin, for when once he gits goin’, nothin’ on 
airth kin stop bim.’ 

‘Why not let him be ?’ asked the boy. 
the job without him.’ 

‘We harn’t,’ replied the uncle with some irritation of manner, ‘so there’s 
no use talkin’ about it. Tom Cooley is worth any three ofthe gang. It he 
don’t come we’ll git neither horse, nor mare, nor money this night, In fact, 
I’ll not go.’ 

‘ Bat I will,’ said the boy. ‘ll go along with Mop, and Dove, and the 
others, and we’il see whether we can’t do without the Squire for once. In 
all my life I never seed sich a loiterin’ old brute. ‘ Here, Abel’ [to the ne- 
gro boy], ‘put the grindstone away, and throw some wood upon the fire. 
Sometimes he will, and sometimes he won’t; but he don’t seem to know all 
the time whether he will or won’t. He’s worse than a mule in the studs, 
for coaxin’ or beatiu’ will make that go; and he’s mote contrary than a 
young gall thatdon’t know her own mind; and gits uzly at a joke, and kis- 
ses you for athreshin’. He ain’t no good, uncle; ihere’s no two ways about it.’ 

‘Who is that you’re a white-washin’ so, Frank? asked a short, thickset, 
brawny-limbed individual, who, unperceived, had joined the party Dres- 
sed in clothes of a dingy clay colour, his long red hair partially concealed 
by a racoon-skin vap, to which was appended, by way of ornament, the 
bushy tail of a black squirrel, his face nearly covered with a thick sandy 
beard of a fortnight’s growth, he presented the appearance of an angry satyr, 
as he stood beside the somewhat startled lad, and bent his eye, for he had but 
one, frowningly on him. ‘ Harn’t you shortened that tongue o’ your’n since 
the mornin’?’ continued he. ‘ Your teeth’s younger than your tongue, my 
lad, but they are wiser; they keep within your mouth.’ 

‘I was speakin’ of you, Sqaire,’ said the lad, undauntedly. 
blessin’ all the Pony Club ain’t like you. 
get them together if it was.’ 

At these words the blood rushed violently to the Squire’s face, and for a 
moment he stood hesitating whether to reply by word or blow; but it was 
only for a moment, for, with a smile of contempt, he turned to Daly and 
extended to him his hand, saying, ‘ The worthless cur makes the most noise 
at a hunt.’ 

With a laugh at this sarcasm, Daly warmly shook the hand that was oi- 
fered him, oat said, ‘Well, Tom, I am right glad to see you, though, ’tis 
true, you’r comin’ ain’t none of the quickest.’ 

* Why, what ’s in the wind now ?’ asked the Squire, as he leaned his rifle 
against the house, dongside of Daly’s. 

* You don’t seem to think there’s much,’ replied Daly, drily. ‘Isend for 
you in the mornin’, and you come over in the evenin’, a draggin’ yourself 
along like an old hound arter a weary day’s chace.’ 

‘1 feel like one, Ned,’ said the Squire dejectedly. ‘The fact is, I ain't 
quite well to-day ; for dreamin’ of une thing and another,—and I ain’t 
much of a hand at dreamin’ neither,—I couldn’t s\eep all night, and some- 
how I feel plaguy down in the mouth to-day. Besides, tu tell you the 
truth, [ am a’most sick of this Pony Club. If all the fellows were like you 
and me, you’d never find me loiterin’ nor laggin’ by the way; but the game 
they strike at don’t suit me, It don’t, Daly; it don’t.’ 

* There ’s game enough to-night, Tom Cooley,’ said Daly. ‘ There’s lots 
of horses, and some of them uncommon ones, to be had for the seekin’ ; but 
its neither horses nor mules that I am arter; I’ve got something better in 
view, so come with me and |’!! tell you all about it. Frank, if Shattlin or 
Dove, or any of the men drop in, tell them I’ll be back in a miuute or so.’ 

Thus saying, he moved towards the forest, and the Squire, having taken 
up his rifle, followed him. They had not proceeded far through the thick 
underwood, before they entered a narrow path, along which they walked 
in sileace, until they reached a small but rapid stream. Here Daly stop- 
ped, and alter looking cautiously around in every direction, said in a low 
voice,— 

‘If you'll join me to-night, Tom, we may make our fortanes.’ 

‘ How so?’ asked the Squire. 

* Jist you locate yourself on that stone,’ said Daly, as he seated himself 
on one of the many rocks that strewed the spot, ‘and I'll tell you. Do you 
remember a Kintackychap that passed through Clarkesville last fall a sellin’ 
horses and mules? If I ain’t wrong you bought a crittur of him that didn’t 
turn out so well,’ 

‘ J just do remember him,’ replied the quire. ‘ He was asmooth-talkin’ 
round-faced, blue eyed, sandy- haired sort of aman. I gin him a hundred 
and twenty dollars for that beast, and she warn’t worth fifty. He ain’t 
comin’ back this way, is he ? 

‘ You shall hear,’ replied Daly. ‘ A week ago | passed through Augusia. 
’T was court day, or parade, or electivn, or something of the sort, and the 
town was uncommon full of felks. Arter strolling about a bit,—for 1 lad 
nothin’ to do, and didn’t know nobody,—I turned into the Phenix to git a 
glass, and there I seed this very map. He was doin’ nothin’ but siguing 
receipts and takin’ money, and his hat, that he had fixed between his knees, 
was activally crammed full of notes.’ 

‘«* Who’s that ?” says I, a steppin’ up to the land’ord a techin’ my hat.— 
“ He’s pickin’ up money like a bank. Some thunderin’ big cotton speckla- 
tor, I guess.” ; 

*« No,” says he, “it ain’t. Jv’s John Boon, the Kentacky dealer in horses 
and mules and critturs of that sort; and sometimes he drives over 4 lot of 
swine.’ , 

‘ “ He’s made a good trip of it this time,” says 1. “ If he always pulls in 
money like that, he’ll soon make a fortune.” 

‘ « Fle don’t git that every time, or, anything like it,”’ 
‘* though he does a thrivin’ business. You see, last year was au URCommon 
bad year for money. The people were hard-up, the crops pesty short, and 
the banks wouldn’t accommodate ; so Boon, he couldn't sell anything, until 
he agreed to take all sponsible notes, payable in twelvemouth’s time. Ina 
day or two he had sold the best of his critturs, and now he's gittin paid 
for them, and for what he brought this year too, He's pickin’ up a double 
lot.” = 
. « Ah, I see,” says 1, “I see how it is. He's = cash for the past 
and the present. Do you know, landlord, I think hes lacky to do that; 
for I find that when‘once I take a note from a man I never kin git cash 
from him afterwards, But has he got many brutes with him now? If 
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» he bas any rail good horses and mules he may do uscommn well in our 
" ” ‘ _ 


««* Where may that be?” axes the landlord, 

« “ Why, up io Habershem, to be sure. Up and about Clarkesville and 
the Nau Valley, You’ve heerd tell of old Thompson the Naukisee 

ter, harn’t you ” ® 

‘TJ never seed him,” says the landlord, “ but I’ve heerd tell of him many 
atime. They do say there’s no end to his money ” 

* «You see him now, landlord,” says I, ‘I am old Thompson, that has 
the finest bottom in all Naukisee. There’s more acres in it than you has 
bricks in your house, and the whole of the airth under them is pretty much 
about one solid gold mine.” ; 

« « Most uncommon glad to see you,” says the landlord, a shakin’ me by 
the hand. ‘‘I’l! make you known tothe trader. Boon,” says he, “‘ jist step 
this way a minit ?” ; 

* « Wait a bit,” says Boon, “ till 1 put these papers away snug.” > 

¢ Well, the lacdlord and I, we kept talkin’ on while Boon was a pickin’ up 
his money. I kept my eye on him all the while, howsomedever, and | seed 
him a smoothin’ out hundreds of notes, and rollin’ them np and puttin them 
in an old case. As soon ashe had done this, he tied up his book, and shovin 
it into his pocket, be came up to where the landlord und I was standia’.— 
‘* Boon,” says he, ‘I want to make you known to Squire Thompson of 
Naukisee ; the richest man in all Georgia. You havn't been down in his 

parts, I reckon.”’ . 

« No,” says Boon, * I’ve never been sc far into the new settlement 
as that. I’ve been to Clarkesville, and I'll be there again 1a ten days 
or so.” , 

‘ “ Have you any good critturs, Mr. Boon?” axes I. 

hes To,” tanh re & Uhas. I don’t think I ever bad a finer lot both of 
horses and mules. You'd better go and see them, Squire.” , 

« “No,” says I,“ 1can’t stop to-day. I’m most positively obligated to 
ride in half an hour or less; but if you'll come down to Naukisee, you'll 
find money plenty, and horses and critiurs scarce.” ; 

+“ I'll be there, Squire,” says he, ‘‘as sure as my name’s Boon. You 
may expect me in a fortnight, or, perhaps, a little sooner. 

« | will,” says 1; and so we shook hands and parted. : 

‘Yesterday, frank and I was squarin’ timber, just the other side of the 
village, on the Adgusta road, when who should come by but the same chap, 
with a whole string of horses and mules. So I sets Frank arter him. He 
follared him to Clarkesville, and larn’t all about the crittur’s movements in 
notime. He’s on his way to Naukisee to meet me. He’s bargained to put 
up his cattle at old Rowell’s pens. There’s only two fellers with him.— 
Rowell is too old to be worth much, and his son is too young for anything 
bat hollarin’; so there ar’n! but three and a half to manage arter all. Do 
you think we can do it, Tom ?” 

‘ There’s you, and I. and Jim Cooley, Dove and Shatlin, Mop, and that 
spindle-shanked lad of your’n, seven af te. There ain’t a doubt of it. But 
are you sure, Ned, that he has that money about him ?’ 

* Frank says that if he has one dollar in his pocket he has fifteen thou- 
sand in good bank notes,’ replied Daly. 

* Fifteen thousand !’ exclaimed the Squire. ‘ That ’ll be something more 
than two thousand a piece.’ 

‘ Accordin’ to my reckonin’, there ’s six thousand a piece for you and I, 
ani three for Frank,’ replied Daly. ‘The others needn’t know that he has 
#0 much money. They needn't know that he has any, for these traders 
don't often tole their cash about with them.’ : 

‘uw the devil will you keep it from them?’ asked the Squire.— 
* By G—d ‘twill be an awkward job for all three of us, if ever they get 
wind of it.’ 

* I'll manage all that,’ replied Daly. ‘I'll tell the boys that you and I owe 
this feller a grudge. They’ll never interfere; and while they content them- 
selves with a few horses, we’ll pocket the cash.’ 

* You shail do it your own way, Ned,’ said the Squire. ‘’Tis worth riskin’ 
somethin’ for. But I suppose you are sure of the boys?’ 

‘ They all promised to be at my house 4o-night,’ replied Daly. ‘Dove 
and Shattlin said they’d come up this afternoon. Now I don’t want them 
to know that we've had any talk together, and therefore you'd better 
move on. Peter Flap is at home, and ‘l give you a glass of brandy and a 
seat. 

‘It’s most likely I'll go over to the village,’ said the Squire ; ‘ but anyhow, 
I'll be with you before midnight.’ 





Some twenty years ago there existed, in the upper part of Georgia, on the 
borders of the Indian territories, a small band of desperadoes, whose wild 
deeds and daring robberies rendered them the terror of the early settlers. 
This fraternity, which bore the appellation of ‘ The Pony Club,’—probably 
because they cunfined themselves to the stealing of horses and cattle, con- 
sisted of seven members, whose names were so scrupulously concealed, 
Whose meetings were so secret, and whose robberies so skilfully conducted, 
that the borderers could never discover by whom they had been deprived 
of their property. Possessed of large and fertile tracts” of land, quietly ‘ lo- 
cated’ in the midst of their neighbours, they seemed to be wholly a 
by their agricultoral pursuits. At a distance ramour reported them. as rich ; 
and in their immediate neighbourhood, in spite of the rudeness of their hous- 
s and attire, they bore the character ot respectable and thriving farmers; 
and not unfrequently were = solicited to aid in searching for the horses 
— they themselves haa stolen, and the cattle they had driven away and 
Soid. 

It is true, however, that in spite of their precautions from t me to time, 
suspicion fell, now on this and now on that member of the club; and occa- 
sionally it was whispered that Mr. This, or Squire That, had sold ten times 
as many horses, or twenty times as much cattle as he could possibly have 
reared. But it invariably happened also, that within a week after the cir- 
culation of any such scandal, the suspected party himself became a victim of 
the Pony Club. His fences were pulled down, his domains entered, bis 
cattle missing, and his good name, to the confusion of the malicious, was in- 
stantly restored. 

Lest, however, it may occasion surprise that men of propertyt should be 
ps in such trensactions, it may be remarked, that such exploits not 
only suited the wild dispositions of the borderers, but that, having no mar- 
ket for the sale of their maize, and other products of the soil, these ani- 
mals, which they drove to a distance and sold cheaply, supplied them with 
ae money. With this brief explanation | will proceed with my narra- 

e. 


It was near midnight. A huge wood fire roared and crackled in the 
chimoey, in front of which were seated some half dozen men and the boy 
Frank. Daly, who was the acknowledged leader of the gang, had told his 
tale—(for the first time a false one,)—unfolded his plans, and issued his or 
ders, and the party were only waiting for the appointed time to start.— 
Within reach of tnost of the men was a pine table, on which stood sundry 
drinking cups, a jug of peach brandy, a large roll of Maryland tobacco, and 
an unsnuffed tallow candle, that was making vain efforts to force its way 


through the clouds of smoke which issued unceasingly from seven pipes in 
full operation. ; 


The silence, which for some time had b i i 
By eg pmee ba e time een disturbed only by the whiffs 


; » was at length broken by the Squire, who sud- 
goaly exclaimed, in allusion probably to souething that had been said be- 


‘No, Dove, the Pony Club, as it is carried on nuw, don’t suit me, It 
brings us in neither fan or money.’ 

‘Whose fault ’s that?’ asked Dove. * Why, Squire, it takes more time 
and troubie to git you out than to collect all the rest of the gang.’ 


At this remark, which accorded i i i ; 
laughed boisterously and said, fpr moan yp geben 


‘ That's a mortal fact, Dove, if the devil spoke it.’ 


With the quickness of thought the Squire aimed a blow at the boy, which 
luckily for him, he evaded ; tor Cooley’s arm was none of the lighvest. 
Darn you, you long legged, wiry saplin,’ cried the enraged Squire, as he 
“rang. = rm -—~ “4 r put @ stop to your talking this very night.’ 
‘1 aint aleerd of you, Squire,’ said the boy st ingly. ‘ 
than me, that’s a fact, but there’s man | things will fon roca 


things will i 
he’s only got the pluck to use them ’ : oe eeletines tct at 


Thus insolently defied, the angry Squire was moving towards the boy 


with the full purpose of chastising him, when Daly seized him by the arm 
= said, ‘You shan’t strike him, Tom. He's but a child yet, and no match 
or you. 


‘ Why the hell, then, don’t you thrash bis impudence out of him ?’ asked 
the Squire, as he turned furiously to Daly, from whose powerful grasp 
he had vainly attempted to free himself. ‘ This is the third time to-day that 
he has insulted me to my face. Let me go,I say; I'll thrash him in spite 
of you,’ 

“You won't,’ said Daly firmly. ‘If he’s to be struck, I'll do it, but no 
man else shall. He’s all I’ve got of kith or kin, Tom. You must kill me 
before you beat him’ 

‘ No quarrelling—no quarrelling !’ shouted several men at once. 

* Laint a quarrellin’,’ said Daly, who nevertheless maintained his hold : 
* but he shan’t beat the boy.’ 

* Some of these men possessed as many as three and four thousand acres 
of land, worth at that time about six hundred pounds sterling. 


t They may be called men of property, for they were wealthier than the 
great mass of their neighbours. 





Zhe Alvion. 


With a sudden and unexpected jerk, the Squire shook Daly off, and be- 
fore any one could interfere, he teiled the to the groun & single 
blow. "With the spring of a tiger the infuriated Dely on the Squire, 
and seizing him by the collar and throat, hurled him violently across the 
chamber. The two men were now thoroughly roused, and a deadly fra 
would without doubt have ensued, had not the other members of the cla 
thrown themselves between the combatants with cries of ‘ Shame! shame ! 
Be quiet, Daly.—I’m astonished at you, Squire.’ . 

‘ Shall a boy’s tongue separate tried friends?’ asked one. ‘Or spile our 
night’s work 1’ asked another. 

or a moment the men stood gazing sternly at each other, and their pas- 
sions seemed to subside as rapidly as they had risen, and the Squire streich- 
ed out his hand to Daly, saying, 

‘ They’re right, Ned ; we’ve known each other too long to become stran- 
gers at a boy’s bidding.’ . 

Without a word Daly accepted the proffered hand, and a sincere recon- 
ciliation took place. It was evident, however, that the lookers on did not 
think that either of the men could forget what had passed ; and a constrained 
silence, interrupted only by an occasional whisper, succeeded. The lad, 
who was slightly bruised, sat salkily by the fire. 

A half boar or so had been spent in this uncomfortable way, when Daly 
arose and left the room, Ina few moments be retarned, and, taking up his 
cup, he emptied it, turned it upside down, and said, ‘I guess we might as 
weil be off’ At this remark the men sprang brisk!y to their feet, and ta- 
king possession of their rifles, stood waiting for such further orders as their 
leader might see fit to issue. ; . 

* Dove,’ said he, ‘I want you and Shattlin, and Jim Cooley, to go by the 
road. You kin ride through the village and see if there’s ye fen | astir 
there. As the moon is uncommon shiny, you’d better stop at the bridge, 
and put them woollen shoes on the horses. Tom and I, and Frank, and 
Mop, will go through the forest, and wait for you at the blasted pine.’ 

The moon was shining brilliantly as the party lett the hut. 

‘Whatever we do must be done in silence,’ said the Squire. ‘I'd amost 
as soon steal horses in the daytime as by such a moon as this. Somehow, 
horse liftin’ is like courtin,’ the darker the night the better.’ 

At this remark from the Squire, who had a reputation for gallantry, the 
men laughed, and then, dividing into two bodies, as Daly had proposed, 
they started on their expedition, three on horseback and four on foot. 

It was nearly half past une when Daly and bis party reached the blasted 
pine. The riders bad not yetarrived. Taking the Squire aside, Daly said 
a few words to him in a whisper, and then proceeded by himself to the 
cabin to reconnoitre. Creeping on his hands and knees by the pens in 
which forty or fifty horses and mules were moving at large, he cautiously 
approached the hut, throagh the chink of which light was shining. Draw- 
ing near, he perceived that this light proceeded from the fire which was still 
burning in the chimney, and which enabled him to obtain s full view of 
the party within. It consisted of only three men, who were sleeping, two 
on benches and one on the clay-floor. Neither Rowell nor his son were 
there. On a table in a corner of the room were four pistols and a dirk. 

On retaruing to the piae he found the whole gang assembled, and briefly 
stating what he had seen, be developed his plans, and began to prepare for 
action. Ordering the Squire to take up a good handful of pine-straw,— 
with which the forests are everywhere strewed,—he drew a tinder-box 
from his pocket, and quietly struck a light. This operation performed, he 
moved with his men tu the hut, and stationed them at different distances 
from the door. ‘ Wait,’ said he in a whisper, ‘until they are a little scat- 
tered, and then spring on them.’ With this remark he returned with the 
Squire to the pens, which were distant from the house some thirty yards 
and having leapt the fence,—one of the zigzag rail fences, so often noti ; 
by tourists,—ihey seized the first horse that they could quietly lay their 

ands on, 

As soon as the Squire had wrapped the pine-straw around the tail of 
the passive animal, Daly handed him the tinder-box, and telling him to 
wait until he had given a signal, he caught another horse, led it close 
along-side of the fence, and selecting a large heavy rail, he gave a low 
whistle. 

Blowing the tinder into a flame, the Squire applied it to the straw, which 
being of a highly inflammable nature, instantly took fire and blazed fierce- 
ly. For a moment the animal stood still, but no sooner had it felt the 
scorching flames than it began to rear and plange furiously. At this mo- 
ment Daly lifted the rail to a great height in the air, and then brought it 
down heavily on the spine of the horse that stood near bim. With a 
scream of agony (one of those shrieks which are rarely heard, but when 
once heard are never forgotton) the broken-backed creature fell to the 
ground, writhing. The ruse was successful. Starting from his sleep, and 
exclaiming, ‘ By G d, that damned stallion has broken loose again, and 
got among the critters,’ Boon rashed fro the hut, followed by his men.— 
In a moment they were surrounded and secured. 1 
w.‘ Take those two men into the cabin,’ said Daly, ‘while Cooley and I 
settle our accounts with this chap.’ 

Firmly convinced that the Squire and this man had quarrelled, the men, 
who made it a rule never to interfere in a matter of thissort, con vey- 
ed the two assistants into the hut, leaving Boon in the hands of the raf- 
firens, 

‘Come, Boon, give us your money,’ said Daly in a whisper fo the trader, 
who was extended on his back on the ground while the Squire sat astride 
his breast, with his knees upon Boon’s arms. 

‘I harn’t a dollar about me,’ said the man, ‘ | left it all at Clarkesville.’ 

‘ None of your lies,’ said the Squire, groffly, ‘if you don’t shell out on 
the minute I’ll wipe your throat with my bowie knife,’ and he quietly drew 
the cravat from the man’s neck. 

‘If he wont give it up quietly,’ said Daly, ‘ kill him, Tom.’ 

‘ Kill me—no, no, for God’s sake, don’t kill me. The money is in my 
side coat-pocket ; take it all, ’tisa large sum, take it all, but don’t kill me.’ 
Drawing the case from the pocket of the trader, Daly shoved it into his 
own, and saying to Cooley, ‘make sure work of it,’ stepped back to the 
fence and seized bis rifle. 

‘Do you remember me, trader,’ asked the Squire of the terrified wretch, 
‘is the moon bright enough for you to know me again 7’ 

‘I don’t know you,’ replied the trader, as he fixed his eyes wildly on 
the Squire. 

‘You don’t, and I suppose you can’t remember a man named Cooley, 
that you sold an infernal worthless crittur to, last fall.’ 

‘ You've got my money,’ groaned Boon, ‘ what more do you want? you 
kin pay yourself for many such critturs out of it; and I'll say nothing 
about it, so help me God, I won't.’ 

‘I don’t intend you shall,’ said the Squire, as he placed his left hand on 
the forehead of the trader, and sought for his knife with the right. 

‘Qh, don’t kill me !’ prayed the wretch, ‘my blood will hang heavy on 
you—don’t kill me. J have a wife and little ones—don't, don’t.’ 

His pleadings were in vain. For an instant the knife gleamed in the 

moonlight, and then was drawn rapidly across his throat, and his breath 
rushed out with the gurgliag blcod. There was one convulsive struggle, 
and all was over. But the Squire’s triumph was of short duration ; for at 
this moment the sharp crack of a rifle was heard, and he rolled, by his 
victim, a corpse. 
Startled by the sound of the rifle, and the fall of his companion, Daly 
threw a quick glance around him, and caught a glimpse of the person of 
young Rowell, as :e dashed into the forest. Ignorant of the death of Boon, 
couscious of his own treachery to his companions, and fearful of detection, 
Daly lost the presence of mind, aud cool courage, for which he was re- 
markable, aa. shouting to his companions, rapidly and thoughtlessly re- 
treated homewards. 

The report of the rifle had also attracted the attention of the party in 
the hat, and at Daly’s shout they came bounding to the pens. As soon as 
they had leaped the fence, they caught sight of the two bodies. A fine 
looking horse stood over them with dilated eyes; but when the men ap- 
proached he snorted the steam of the warm blood from his nostrils, and 
dashed wildly among his fellows. For @moment the stricken party stood 
speechless. At length they shouted to Daly, but he had already got beyond 
the reach of their voices. Then, one by one, they stooped down and ex- 
amined the dead bodies. 

The silence was broken by Dove, who exclaimed, ‘By Heaven, the 
Squire has killed the trader, and Daly has shot the Squire.’ 

‘He harn’t done no sich thing,’ said the boy quickly, ‘’twarn’t Snap 
that made that sound.’ 

‘ He has killed him in cold blood for what passed in anger,’ said Shattlin. 
I did not think that of Daly, [ kin hardly credit it now.’ 

‘ Who else but he could have done it?’ asked Jim Cooley, the Squire’s 
brother. ‘He has killed him and ran off.’ 

Again they shouted wildly to Daly ; there was no answer but the echoes 
of their own voices. 

Having lifted the bodies from the ground they bore them into the hut, 
into the presence of the two assistants, who were seated on a long bench, 
bound hand and foot. Horror-struck at the sight, the younger of the two 
cried out, ‘Oh, my God, John, they’ve cut his throat for his money.’ 

‘Money !’ shoated Jim Cooley, ‘ what money had the master, my lad ?” 

‘ Nigh upon thirty thousand dollars, in his side pocket.’ 

With the speed of lightning, Dove pounced upon the corpse, and com- 
menced searching for the money. It was nowhere to be found. 











- may be in the pens,’ said Frank. ‘It might have dropped out in the 
scuffle.’ 
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In an instant the four men were in the pens, but they sought id vain for 


mon sy or pocket-book. 

‘I see tall now,’ said Shattlin’ + has killed the Squire and got 
the money. He has broke the rules. is he? We'll after him, 
and make him answer for this.’ 


‘While they were thus debating, the boy Frank, who knew that part of 
this was the trath, and who feared that all might be correet, started off, un- 
seen by the party, and foliowed in a sort of trot, the steps of his uncle. 
Reechhag the cabin almost at the same time that Dal did, the boy cried 
out ‘Save yourself, Ned Daly. They have found out They are Swear- 
in’ revenge at you for killin’ the Squire.’ 

‘Lam a goin,’ Frank, but I did n’t kill the Squire,’ replied Daly, sadly. 
‘ That little Rowell did it as Cooley sat upon the trader. A mere boy to 
kill such a map.’ 

‘I knowed you did n’t,’ said the boy, ‘I knowed "twas n't Snap that 
cried then. Bat you mast cut for it. They'll kill you if they meet you 
here. They know you have money, and that you’ve the rules.’ 

Seeing in a moment how foolishly he had acted in not staying until the 
others caine up, Daly prepared to fly the temporary storm, and hasti 
seizing a piece of dried venison, and filling a ei | flasket with peac 


indy, ‘ 

. rit to the cave at Falloola,. They won’t find me unless you tell 
them where lam. To night, if all is quiet, saddle the horses, take some 
brandy and venison, and meet me there. We'll go to the west together. 
All depends on you.’ 

‘ There ain’t no feat of me,’ said the boy, and they parted. 

_In the meantime the party, whose suspicions had been increased by the 
flight of the lad, after some consultation, determined to proceed as quickly 
as es to Daly’s house. They freed the assistants from their cords, 
and obtained from them a couple of bridles, a saddle, and some rope ; and 
having caught two horses, they tied the Squire’s body on one, while Moss 
saddled and mounted the other. As soon as the rest of the party had got 
on their beasts the four men started with their dead companion, and, riding 
at full speed, reached the cabin without interruption. Some time, howe- 
ver, been lost in makiag their arrangements, so that Daly had lefi his 
house at least twenty minutes before they came up. 

On their arrival at Daly’s they dismounted, and, having entered the hut, 
called loudly for him. No answer was returned ; and, on looking closely, 
for the room was nearly in darkness, they saw that, with the exception of 
the lad who was sitting by the half-smotbered fire, with his face buried in 
his hands, and of the negro boy, who was snoring loudly in the chimney 
corner, the cabin was empty. 

* Where’s Daly 7?’ sbraply asked Dove. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied the boy sullenly. ‘I haven’t seen him.’ 

‘ Doubtless you are speaking the tratb,’ said Dove, with a sneer. 

‘I tell you again I don’t know where he is.’ 

‘ But you do know,’ said Jim Cooley fiercely. 

‘ Uncle did not kill the Squire,’ said the boy, who was somewhat alarmed 
at the angry appearance of the men. ‘ He told me he didn’t, twas young 
Rowell killed him as he sat on the trader’s body. 

‘If you tell me such an infernal lie again, ll dash your brains out,’ said 
Dove furiously, ‘a minute agone you said you hadn’t seen him, and now it 
seems you have. If your story be trae, why didn’t Daly stop and face us ? 
why didn’t he tell us the feller had money? he’satraitor. He has broken 
the rules of the clab, he has pocketed the money, he has fooled us, he has 
done more, he has killed Tom Cooley.’ 

* He did not kill the Squire,’ said the boy firmly, ‘ when I came here [ 


axed uncle all about it, and he swore that he hadn’t lifted a finger against 
Tom Cooley.’ 


‘ Where is your uncle ?”’ 


‘I cannot say,’ replied the boy, ‘ and if I could I would not.’ 

For a moment the men consulted together in whispers ; and then, spring- 
ing suddenly on the boy, they bore him out, and, in spite of his struggles 
and threats of vengeance, bound him securely on a horse. They then 
mounted again, and afier riding briskly for about half a mile through the 
forest, arrived at the hut in which the deceased squire kad resided.— Bentley. 

T'o be continued when received. 
_—— 


LEIGH HUNT. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF “ A GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.’® 


It is singular to notice how some men ‘achieve greatness” by the very 
act of living. Eclipsed and crushed at first by successful rivals, they are 
fortunate enough to survive them, and to shine forth as stars in the twilight 
of their departed glory. How picturesque yonder solitary pine, yielding 
its dark cones to the wind reluctantly, as if loth to bend its aged and reve- 
rend head to a blast but newly born! Some years ago, it was lost in the 
crowd of the forest, till the woodman’s axe cut its passage into perilous 
prominence. So with certain authors: they gather arvund them the added 
interest of those who have outlived a generation of giants, and who mingle 
with the admiration of the present somewhat of the awe of the past: Lest 
of a noble race, the homage they receive is given ungrudgingly, and with 
the feeling of discharging a debt of gratitude long due, not to one, but to 
many benefaetors. Sometimes, as in the case of Wordsworth, the merit 
thus tardily acknowledged is of the highest order, but which detraction, 
and the success of more popular wrilers, bave unjasily veiled. Sometimes 
it is of minor, though real value, which, amid the blaze of contemporary 
genius, has been overborne and drowned. In the year 1820, sach men as 
Croly, De Quincey, Wilson, and Leigh Hunt, were content to be dii mino- 
rum gentium in the literary Pantheon. We now, in 1846, regard them asa 
pra ‘elder gods,’ Titans partly, because they have outlived a Tilanic 
amily. 

And yet we feel, that in applying the term Titan to Leigh Hunt, we are 
bordering upon the ludicrous. No such magnificent epithet will fit bim.— 
He is no ‘ giant angel ;’ he is nothing better than ap inspired and perpetual 
child, He is not great, nor even large; but he is the perfection of elegant 
and airy littleness. He flirts about like an Ariel among the sons of the 
mighty Ariel, indeed, the most imaginative and succinct of skyey messene 
gers, full of playful earnestness, is an apter emblem of Hunt’s genius than 
the tricksy Puck. He is the down of the thistle floating nowhither, while 
Ariel is the winged seed blown right onward to the spot where it is to take 
rootand grow. As we have elsewhere said of Moore and Dickens, we can 
never disconnect the idea of Hunt from that of smallness. Perhaps, in- 
stead of Ariel, he is ratber a genuine brother of the Cobweb, Mustard-seed, 
and Pease-blossom family: like that redoubted race, tiny, swift, etherial, 
with a fire in his eye, and drops of gold sprinkled on his wing. Moore is, 
of the three, Mustard-seed—sharp, biting, and mischievous. Dickens is 
Cobweb—light, dancing, and sunny. Hunt is Pease-blossom—smelling of 
the fields, anc shining with the hues of antumn sunshine. 

Earpestness at ease, is the leading characteristic of Hunt's nature. His 
is not that eternal frown of certain patriots and philosophers, at which ‘hell 
grows darker.” His genius wears, on the contrary, a gentle smile, to feed 
which every thing has ran—his learning, his philosophy, bis imagination, 
and his tears. 

‘Sorrows [he sings] I’ve had severe ones, 
I will not speak of now; 
And calmly mid my dear ones 
I’ve wasted wiih dry brow.’ . 

Struggles he has had,—calumnies borne,—imprisonment too known, in 
those dark days, when looks were watched, and words tortured, and to sigh 
wastosin, He has been separated from children dear to him ‘ as the ruddy 
drops that visit hissad heart.’ A child-like friend, dearer than a brother, was 
severed from him; and he saw, under the darkening sky of bis own for- 
tunes, the smoke of his funeral pile rising from the seashore. He felt, too, 
the recalcitration of the furious heel of Byron. He committed several 
grave errors, and had many severe literary trials. But all ran to fill up the 
channel of the gentle smile. His beart would not getold. The boy ele- 
ment would not extract. And the autbor of ‘ Rimini’ and ‘ The Feast of 
the Poets,’ is we believe, smiling still—smiling at the memory of his past 

riefs and sufferings; smiling at the changed treatment he is receiving from 
the literary world, and from his ancient foes; smiling pity over the dis- 
honoured dust of Byron, and over the insolent but retracted ridicule of 
Moore ; and smiling a deeper happier smile at that milder social day which 
-~ at length risen upon his path ; for him, too, as well as V irgil’s shep- 
erd 
y Libertas tanquam sefa respexit. : 

Hant, like most writers of the day, has appealed to the public, not only 
at sundry times, but in divers manners. He bas been a critic, a journalist, 
an essayist, a writer of tales aud dramas, a satiric and aserious poet. As a 
critic, & did at one time yeoman service to the cause of letiers. He stood 
up in conjunction with Lamb and Hazlitt, for the three objects, firs! of vin- 
dicating the fame of the Lake poets; secondly, of directing public attention 








to the forgotten and neglected English authors of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; and, thirdly, of establishing a school of criticism inde- 

ndent of the reviewers, which at that time lorded it over the world of 
etters, and were with a high hand abusing their power. To these objects 
of this triamvirate, Lamb contribated his subtle discriminaticn, his delicate 
yet cutting irony; Hazlitt, his fierce passion and vehement declamation ; 
and Hunt, his grace, his tact, his liveliness, his learning, and his fine fanciful 
quaintness. The public saw with surpiise the pages of a weekly newepa- 
per, studded with critical disquisitions, as profound, and much more genial, 
than any to be found in the great quarterly jourvals; and began, in the ex- 
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treme of reaction from implicit submission, to regard these as blind guides. 
and although the inflaence of our literary reformers was counteracted by 
the furious abuse and victimization which they personally experienced, they 
in the end gained their object. They shed a new light upon the pages of 
our elder dramatists; they vindicated the claims of the Lake poets; and the 
contributed to rouse the public to that spirit of independent judgment whic 
has more orless characterized it ever since, and has compelled journals to 
necome rather the followers than the leaders of the national taste. ' 

Hunt’s criticism is distingaished above that of many, by its joyous geniali 
ty.—How he gloats over tid- bits !—How he enjoys a literary bonne bouche! 
How he chuckles over a quaintness, ur a recondite beauty! He has, on such 
oceasions, all the glee of aschool-boy, who has lighted upon some peculiar 
pot of jam or neglected drawer of sweet-bread. He laughs, rolls, aud ri- 
ots, in the gladness of his heart; and, like the said school-boy, if a fiue gen- 
erous fellow, calls upon all his comrades to share the spoil. He reads a 
favourite author as a man reads to his adored, giving, in the fulness of his 
happy heart, beauty, and meaning, aud interest to the pages, which come in 
reality froma sweeter and dearer source. Thus Hunt, between sympathy 
with his author and with his reader, gilds his retined gold, paints his lilies, 
and throws a perfume over bis violets. Even his.affectations, quips, cranks, 
and wreathed smiles—and they are not few—remind you of the little arts 
which the eye of love produces, and which it alone will rdon. The gush 
of genuine ness must be permitted its little jets, freaks, and fantasies. — 
Better far thie than the cool iron composure of those miserable beings called 
critics by profession, who are doomed to pass from the Dan of each new 
title- to the Beersheba of each Finis, and find all barren; and are ca- 

ble of enjoying only the poor luxury of * establishing’ when they cannot 

od a ‘raw.’ 

Of his criticism, the better specimens, we think, occur in his earlier pro- 
@uctions, his ‘ [ndicator,’ ‘Companion, &c. In what seems to have been 
an evil hour, he wrote ‘ Lord Byron and hig Contemporaries.’ [t awoke 
an outcry from a large portion of the public, who had not yet recovered 
from that drunken dream, through the mediam of which they had for a 
long while regarded Byron. As Macaaley has well shown, the conduct of 
the British public to Byron was most extraordinary. First, they idolized 
him unreasonably : then as unreasonably they ground their golden calf to 
dust; and then they raised, reconstructed, and set-Jhim in a higher shrine 
than ever. And this latter reaction arose simply from what always seemed 
to us, his chimerical and insincere expedition to Greece; au incident in his 
history no more deserving moral approbation, than the conduct of the prod- | 
igal, who in his desperation enlists. Who on that acconnt dreams of ca- 
nonizing the poor fellow? But, because Byron, disgusted with himself, 
sick of Italy, satiated with literary fame, or rather afraid of losing the lau- 
rels lie had gained, exhausted in intellect, and bruised in heart, threw him- 
self into the Greek cause, (instead of returning to England, calmly con- 
fronting his calumopiators, and resuming his duties as a landlord and a sena- 
tor, which had been the part of a wise man,) changed his poetic melody in- 
toa wild Albanian war-song, and perished prematurely, thercfore ali the 
past was to be forgiven and forgotten, and therefore, if an honest man ven- 
tured to blame any part of his conduct, he must be torn to pieces, and have 
his disjeeta membra thrown in propitiatory sacrifice upon the poet’s;Grecian 
grave. We care very little about the charges of ingratitude and violated 
confidence which have been brought against Hunt. He had been treated 
by Byron with great liberality ; and no wonder, since he had appeared sin- 
— in his defence, when the howl of al! Eagland was up against 

im. He had been admitted to his confidence, and might, had he been base 
enough, have claimed a similar honour with the servant who boasted that he 
was kicked by a Duke. He had been fed and insulted under the same 
Toof with the noble poet. And in exchange for such favours, he was bound 
to flatier the man when dead, to whom, when living, he had always acted 
a firm and manly part! We would have preferred, indeed, had he remain- 
ed entirely sileut on the subject. We never think of Byron as a man, 
without recalling the words of Milton, in reference to the rebel angels. 

f The other sort, 
In might though wondrous, and in acts of war, 
Nor of renown less eager, yet, by doom 
Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. 
For strength, from truth divided and from jast, 
Ilaudable, nought merits but dispraise 
And ignominy, yet to glory aspires 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy seek fame : 
Therefore eternal silence be their doom. 


Bat if Hunt was te speak of Byron at all, he was bound to speak the 
plain unvarnished truth, avoiding equally the extremes of sycophancy and 
of spleen. And now the public, by another, aad we suspect a final revul- 
sion of feeling, has come rourd to his opinion, and unites in writing on By- 
ron’s bust, the most fatal of all inscriptions, ‘ A traitor to his own transcen- 
dant genius.’ 

Oar quarrel, then, with this book, is not so much its tréatment of By- 
ron’s memory, as its general spirit and execution. Its spirit is waspish, its 
execution feeble. In the one, you read disappointment ; in the other, dys- 
pepsia. His memoirof himself, mast, from its profusion of capital I’s, have 
taxed severely Mr. Colburo’s printing press, and has the garrulity without 
the bonhommie of old age. His esiimates of contemporary talent are not 
eminently felicitous, nor, with the exception of his personal friends, particu- 
larly candid. You see altogether, in this work, a mind, in an unhappy state 
ot transition from the first fresh, buoyant enthusiasm, and that mild and 
serene twilight, which has now permanently settled upon its powers.— 
Clinging still to our former image of a gentle smile, as the best emblem of 
Hunt's nature, we must grant that, in this production, it is but faintly visi- 
ble, if not entirely concealed. 

As a journalist, he exhibits a marked contrast, in the course ef his pro- 

between tiie dashing, slashing, free and fearless styie, in which (con- 
Binsly with his brother,) he conducted The Examiner, and the meek and 
almost mawkish tone of his London Journal. How changed from the daring 
libeller, whom Regency honoured with its personal hatred and vengeance, 
and who, like another Camille Desmoulins, shot his bright and bickering 
shafts at sublime swindlers and crowned imbeciles, the kindly old man bsb- 
bling of bis green fields, looking with dim tearful eye at his old favourite 
authors, welcoming to his arms books which formerly seemed steeped in 
the green anc livid slime of Bigowy; saying civil things of ‘ The Lighis and 
8 we,’—ay, of ‘ Matthew Wald,’ and its author,—shaking (with some 
tremor,) the huge fist of Christopher North, and instead of the bitter sar- 
casm in which he often indulged, just hinting faults and hesitating dislike, 
even to the imbecile, the impertinent, aud the absurd. We prefer him, we 
must say, in the latter character. It is more true to his original tendencies 
For the tear and wear, the fret and fever, the sqaabbling and heart burning 
of a newspaper life, Hunt was never fitted. Oaly by nursing and coddling 
the inferior parts of his nature, could he have qualified himself for discharg- 
ing its duties. And he did not too soon resiga itto the hands of one much 
better adapted for the craft. 

We regret exceedingly that Leigh Hunt's London Journal did not suc- 
ceed. Never did a cheap periodical exhibit a more catholic and genial 
spirit. Broad-fronted, mild-tempered, with fine imaginative sympathies, 
holding that ‘ beauty is truth,’ it did not deny the converse of the creed, that 
* truth is beauty.’ Nota mere weekly dispenser of the cold comfort of util- 
itarianism, to thousands wb» begin to feel that thus the deeper wants of their 
spirits are insalted, as egregiously as were « drop to be sprinkled on a burn- 
ing thirst, or a cramb to be handed to a raging hunger; it delighted in 
pe Fim the poetry of usefulness, and the spiritual purposes which are 
served by even the mechanisms of the present age. He never speaks with 
contempt of this ays, as a mechanical age; its motion, that of a rattling 
railway train; its agitation, the tremble of an unmanageable machine. He 
sees that machines contain in them a stern poetry of their own ; that they 
present forcetul and colossal images of power, of iron wil] and iron neces- 
sity ; that in annihilating time and space, girdling the globe with Packlike 
speed, ‘yoxing their cars with whirlwinds and the northern blast,’ they 
gather round them the double interest of fact and fiction; that a rail way 
carriage, which looks tame enough at rest, in two minutes rushes into poe- 
try, and with its flag of flame, passes through the n.ost beautiful country 
less like an intruder than a monarch; while in a dream of beauty walks the 
waters of the summer sea the great steam ship, or wrestles like a demon of 

















kindred power with the angry billows! He asks, ‘ Has mechanism taken 
colour from the grass and warmth from the blood?’ and feels that while jt- 
self often a coarse Caliban, a strong drudge, it may be taught to do the spir- 
iting and perform the magical bidding of the Prosperos of poetry ; that in 
the varied and vast mechanical powers of the age, there lies over for coming 
artists, a fand of the :ght and imagiration, not likely to be soon exhansted : 
that each railway train seems shrieking with that unearthly scream of its 
for the coming of its poet, and shal! not always scream in vain! Sach views 
he held, and was beginniug ‘to expound, successfully, in his journal, when 
unfortunately, for want of passengers, it came to a stand still, and now runs 
no more, 

_ In the essay, Hant found himself in his perfect element. Some minds 
have been as much out of theirs in it as leviathans in a pond. Foster, for 
instance, lashes his large tail against its narrow limits, till] he bursts them 
asunder. Huz!itt is more at home in its small circle, only through the sa- 
crifice of much that is peculiar, and of all that is profound in his intellect 
Lamb's bighest qualities are seen shyly und from afar off in even the ‘ Es 
eave of Elia.’ But Hunt is as active, and bright, and happy, in it, asa gold 
fish in its globe of glass, Ali the finer qualities of nis mind,—his vinous 


She Atvion. 

liveliness, his recherché rather than recondite lore,—bhis conversational 
tone,—his gleesome disposition,—his snatches of higher imagination,—his 
wide sy mpathies,—ihe sy minateness of finish he gives to his better 
things,—the air of fireside ease which waves like a light scarf around all his 
motions, are tv be fuund in The Indicator’ and ‘The Companion.’ With 
what a light dainty step he conducts us along the ‘ sweet security of streets,’ 
from shop to shop, finding incense in the perfumer’s, and a dream of Gol- 
conda in the jeweller’s, and Alnaschar still peg be the door of his crock- 
ery warehouse, and an echo from the stithies of Etna lingeritg in the bra- 
zier’s, and his own boy-self standing stealthily at the bookstall, and hoari 
faces smiling on him under the bonuets in the milliner’s, and ‘all the Ara- 
bian heaven’ opening in the print-seller’s and in the apothecary’s a blue and 
lurid splendour, sending him home to dream of drugs and death. Ye sticks, 
and hails too, how much do ye owe to his fine idealization ! Memories of the 
metropolis, how has he embalmed you! Even mists and fogs thereof, ye are 
due him thanks for piercing your thick folds with aray of poetry. And, 
happy above all pig-drivers, then, the immortal genius of thine art, whom 
nis footsteps chanced to follow, in thy difficult but glorious Vgriaage down 
the Strand, guiding successfully, through direr Scyllas and Charybdes, thy 
grunting charge! And who, iu that sunnier side of the Round-table, which 
he contributed, has forgotten his ‘ Day by the fireside,’ where ‘ common 
things that round as lie,’—the crump and crackle of the hot roll,—the knock 
of the postman,—the song of the teakettle,—the bere | feeling, beneath 
one’s feet, of the hearth rug,—the music of the flickering Hames in the grate, 
—the drawing in of the evening curtains,—the toasting of one’s bed. itching 
toes,—the tying and smoothing of one’s nightcap, become suddenly sur. 
rounded with an edge of imagination, and we fee! that there is poetry in 
every thing? 

‘ What's ina name?’ asks Shakspeare. Everything, we reply. Power, 
delusion, depth of meaning, the force of tate, are all involved in names. A 
name cannot raise the dead; but it can start spirits stronger than that which 
rose at Endor, or met the patriot at Philippi. We have heard the weak- 
ness of words deplored; but we know their power—that they are things— 
that they often contain an omnipotence of mischief in their magic syllables, 
and that the most vigorous minds are uot exempt from their influence. 
Volumes might be written, for instance, on the nuisance of nicknames—on 
the mischiels they have done—the hearts they have broken—the characters 
they have partially or for ever clouded—the books they have strangled—the 
currents of progress which they, yes they, poor paltry collections of foul 
air! have been able, for a season, to impede. In whata light does it re- 
present the literature of the nineteeath century, that its principal quarrels 
have been carried on through the medium of contemptvous epitheis, pos- 
sessing neither point nor truth, and which. by sticking, only more cunvin- 
cingly proved that they were made of mad! We allude to such terms as 
‘the Lakers,’ ‘the Satanic school,’ ‘the Cockney school,’ &c. Will it be 
believed, in an after age, that the second of these elegant combinations 
had, at one time, almost the power uf the greater excommubication; and that 
one man at least, mad with the very fanaticism of benevolence, was, 
through its unscrupulous application, treated as a walking incarnation of 
the evil one? Or will it be believed, in an after age, that a dexterous ring- 
ing of the changes upon this witty epithet, ‘ The Cockney School,’ was the 
means of plucking the bread from the mouth of more than one struggling 
and gifted man? ‘* What's ina name? O Shakspeare, with the inevitable 
eye, askest thou? Why, the merest misnumer—the most contemptible 
alias affixed by an enemy to a character, has been often as effectually a 
word of dvom, as though it had been uttered in their' wrath by those 

Airy tongues which syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shore, and desert wildernesses, 

Jack Wilkes was never a Wilkite; Coleridge was never a Laker; Shel- 
ley did not belong to the Satanic, nor Hunt to the Cockney school. His 
only title to the term lay in his inextinguishable desire to find the good and 
the beautiful in the persons and scenes amidst which his lot was cast. If 
there were vulgar mannersin Little Britain, he felt there were also warm 
hearts. If there were dirt and dradgery ir the city, there were also high and 
solemn memories shadowing its meanest streets into grandeur, and giving 
a certain pathos even to the sound of Bowbell. Because Richmond Hill was 
not the Jura, had it no beauty to be desired? . Was Cowper lessa poet be- 
cause he was forced to complain that he bad seen no mountains, nor expect 
ed to see them, unless he saw them in Heaven? Is not the Cockneyism of 
the country as detestable as that of the town? Is arose less a rose because 
it grows within the sight of St. Paul’s? And wherever stands and waves 
the English oak, does it not stand and wave in poetry—the poetry of the ac- 
cumulated associations of two thousand years? Our great matter of offence, 
indeed, with Hunt is, that he is not enough of the Cockney—that he dips 
but slenderly into that most awful world of London—that he contents. him- 
self with partial, desultury, and outside views; and never, or seldom, de- 
scends into those abysses of wild anguish and lurid joy, of fun, fury, and 
madness, which the smoke ofits every evening overecanopies. It was re- 
served for Dickens to go down in the fearlessness inspired by good-will aad 
good-nature into those sunless chambers of city life, and show that there 
was a soul of goodness, and a spirit of latent poeiry, aud an element of hope, 
moving even amid their all-unutterable abominations. Blessings on the 
daring child, though for nuthing else than for this achievement! And 
where he has preceded, let us hope that Marion (see Mary Howitt,) will, by 
and bye, in her loveliness, follow. 

To Hunt’s contributions to The Liberal, we are almost ashamed to allude, 
they are so totally unworthy of his pen. When writing them he was in a 
most melancholy plight both of body and mind. Shelley, long a screen be- 
tween him and pecuniary distress, as well as a link binding him to the 
moody and uncertain Byron, was newly drowned. Misundersiandings be- 
tween him and his host were daily multiplying. The climate of lialy was 
rousing his bile. His ‘ Letters trom the South,’ accordingly, are weak, 
querulous effusions, locking almost helplessly insignificant beside Haaliu’s 
sounding invectives against the ‘Spirit of Monarchy ;’ Shelley’s transla- 
tions at once rendering and rivalling their originals; and Byron’s * Vision 
of Judgment,’ a lampoon, such as for bitterness was never thrown into the 
iion’s mouth at Venice, and the blasphemy of which reduces the Satan of 
Milton to a driveller, and leaves even the Mephistopheles of Goethe limping 
behind. Hunt’s small smiling countenance thrust in between those 
‘dreadtul taces thronged, and fiery arms,’ Jike a stray Peri peeping in 
amidst the fallen gods in the inner halls uf Pandemonium, looks absolutely 
ludicrous, That feli Titanic warfare, revolved in those dark and mighty 
spirits aiming on ‘daring doubts to pile thoughts that should call down 
thunder,’ was no scene for our mild, though manful hero. 

Of his later specimens ot criticism in the ‘Comic Dramatisis,’ ‘magi 
nation and Fancy,’ &c. &c. we know only enough to convince us that they 
reveal in him uo new powers. We find in them all his generosity of 
spirit, softness of heart, delicacy of sentiment, refinement of taste, with per- 
haps less liveliness and brilliance, and with more of those sudden and dys- 
peptic sinkings down trom considerable elevation to weakness and languor 
of thought, which distinguish all his writings. We agree with a writer in 
The Atheneum, in thinking him too hard upon Dante, for being too hard 
upon his sinners in the ‘inferno.’ We believe that the man Dante would 
have shrunk from consigning even the fiager that signed his mandate of 
banishment, to eternal burnings { but this was not to prevent the poet Dante 
when elavorating an ideal hell, heating, if he pleased, his furnaces seven 
degrees, and indulging his imagination in compounding into every tremen 
dous yarietyfthe elements of torment. The poet is ever bound to give the 
brightness of brightness, and the blackness of darkness ; to mend, if he can, 
the air of Elysium, ‘and heighten the beauties of Paradise ;’ and, on the 
other hand, to make ‘hell itselia murkier gloom’ It will never do to 
argue thence either the benevolence or the cruelty of his disposition Was 
Michael Angelo responsible for the awards ot his ‘ Last Judgment ?’ Is the 
illustrator of Fox’s * Book of Martyrs,’ answerable tor the kindling of all 
those curling, crested, reluctagt or rejoicing, eager or slumbering, flames! 
Was Coleridge less the ‘Friend,’ because he appears to exult in the perdi 


meno, because bis ‘ Devil’s Dream’ contains a most horrific picture of the 
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to the form of the yielding branches on which they descend. Indeed could 
epithets make an immortality, his were secure. ‘ Scattery light,’ for ex- 
ample, what an image that presents of the sails of a ship coming up in the 
sunshine! Pathos, too, is frequent, always delicate, and sometimes pro- 
found. How it sighs in his poem on his children, ‘ like parting wings of 
cherubim ! How it steeps with tears that fatal page in ‘ Rimini,’ where 
the lovers stopped their reading, and stopped for ever! But while of sen- 
timent there is no lack, there is little profound passion. While there is 
enough and to spare of fancy, the grand unifying inflaence of imagination 
is often absent. While there is much poetry, there is no poem. Deep 
thought and purpose strike not, lixe strong trunks, through the luxuriant 
and clustering foliage. The only aniting principle we can observe in his 
poetry, is that of a systematic and vicious style. Odd and obsolete phrases, 
compound barbarisms, an uncommon use of common words, a tasteless se- 
lection from the vocabulary of antique writers, deliberate inpovations, and 
false coicages of language, are among the mauifold affectations which 
abound, particularly in his poem entitled ‘ he This is the more sin- 

ular, as bis prose is generally free from such blemishes. But, as he told 
Lord Byron, he committed them on system; thus, as Shelley remarks, 
‘ permitting a system relating to mere words, to divert the attention of the 
reader from whatever interest he had created, to his own ingenuity, in con- 
triving to disgust them according to the rules of criticism.’ But such per- 
verse torturing of language does more than disgust the reader. It impedes 
the motions, and limits the pcwer of the author. His mind cannot be 
workiog with full force and freedom, while compelled by a system to look 
with sach a minate and fastidious eye to the mere verbiage in whivh his 
thoughts are clothed. He piaces himsel!, in fact, in the false positiou of one 
who is thinking in one language and writing in another. The language of 
elevated conversation is, we think, the language in which poetry should be 
written, But if Hunt, or John Keats, who hampered, by similar shackles, 
far more majestic movements, and checked a much profounder vein, had 
gone through the streets talking in the style of ‘ Endymion’ or ‘ Foliage,’ 
they would have been sent to Bedlam, and have deserved the translation. 
Wordsworth’s barbarisms are those of a particular county ; and harsh as 
they are, have ncch in them that is racy and characteristic. But those of 
Haunt and Keats seem artificially twisted beyond the power of pronuncia- 
tion in any human tongue, and fitted for the inhabitants of some other and 
still odder world than this. With what severe and smiling scorn did the 
Grecian culture of the poet of Prometheus teach bim, through all his love 
and sympathy, to regard those little affectations on the part of bis friends, 
and which we regret to say, are stillcommon in the writings of some gen- 
uine poets of the age, who, with the poor English language, are playing 
such ‘fantastic tricks before high heaven,’ as might make us weep, were it 
not for laughter. ; 

Great or good writers may, perhaps, be divided into two classes, the 
Oracles and the Companions. The first sit, shrouded and folded up in ob- 
scurity or in dazzling light, and utter their responses to wondering, and 
fearing, and far off auditors. The second sit, or stand, or walk by our sides ; 
some moody aad epeaking only by fits and starts, others scowling and guller, 
but instructive; a third class, ever cheerful and communicative. Milton 
or Coleridge may be taken asa specimen of the oracle; Swift was the 
sulky but gensible, Addison the cheerful, and Hazlitt the moody compan- 
ion. It was the glory of Shakspeare, that he combined the qualities of 
both, of all. Whereas in him will you find such oracular deliverances ? 
and where such plain homely sense ? and where such dreadful moods and 
tenses ? and where such genial gaiety? Now he is a Pan, in hoarse whis- 
pers telling mysterious ti ings from the thickest glooms of nature; now an 
elf leaping on your back and playtully pinching your nostril; now acalm, 
grave, Socratic sage, talking to you of matters that concern your business 
and your bosom; now a misanthrepe, looking on all things at a sinister 
avgie; and now a kind, and glad, and babbling companion, as is the lively 
aud lip-full river to the wanderer who walks beside it {or asummer’s day. f 

Hunt, need we say, is ‘the Companion.’ Most easy, and talkative, a 
good-humoured of companions, thou hast, to ua, beguiled not a few hours 
while reading, and not a few while at present writing of thee. Our glad 
hours owe thee much, for thou hast gladdened them still more. Our sad 
hours owe thee more, for thou hast soothed and brightened them at times. 
In the flesh we never saw thee, and never hope to see; but we thank thee 
for thy company nove the less; and now, as our paths diverge, we bid thee 
a hearty and a grateful farewell.— T'ait’s Magazine. 


——_ 


THE CORSO OF NAPLES. 
BY A KESIDKNT. 


This evening the Corso was, if possible, more crowded and brilliant than 
usual. The oftener one sees it the more amusing it becomes: now espe- 
cially that | am beginning to know every one by sight aod by name. De- 
eidedly it is the most animated and showy spectacle of every-day life that 
any capital in this prosaic and levelling nineteenth century can super. 

Grand and imposing as are the marble palaces of Milan, and the hand- 
some equipages of its noblesse, the Corso of Naples excels even that which 
itself surpasses all others. Not tbat the impoverished Neapolitans can vie 
with the /usso of the proud and wealthy Milanese But if the carriages are 
less elegant, and the horses less par sang—en revanche the locale in that, 
as in everything, is for them; and the locale in such matiers is ‘ half the 
battle.’ 

But the Corso of Naples is only seen to advantage in the height of sammer* 
From about the middle of June till the middle of September is its season 
par excellence. Both betore and afier those epochs every one is in Villeg~- 
giatura; the nobility generally at Portici; so that a poor imitation of the 
Corso is transferred there in October. And in the winter, as every one 
dines at a difterent time, and drives at any hour from two to six, the inno- 
vators and liont having adopted English lateness with other bad habits, the 
Corso is such a desultory, straggling affair, as scarcely to deserve the name 

Thus no one can form an idea of it who does not see it during one of the 
three hot summer months, when, as there are no foreigners remaining to 
comment un the barbarism, the most dashing aspirants to the honours of 
* La jeune France,’ are satisfied to return to the primitive and convenient 
habits of their forefathers ;—to dine at two or three; take their refreshing 
siesta afterwards, and drive out from seven till nine. 

Few and rare therefore are the strangers who ever behold the Neapoli- 
tan Corso in ite glory; as its reign lasts ouly during the four proscribed 
months, when all novices, more especially the English, fly the city as if it 
were plague-smitten. : 

And yet it is in summer that Naples should be seen to be appreciated ; 
in summer that, beautiful as it is at all times, it is incomparably more beau- 
tifal than at any other period of the year. d 

[tis in summer too, that the genius of the country, and the people, shine 
forth in the thousand little ¢rai/s and scenes of their a/ fresco life; more pic- 
turesque, more lively, than that of any other nation, : 

But there are travellars who see nothing but old bricks and paving-stones, 
in the stupendous remains of the ‘ T'erme di Caracalla,’ or the relics of the 
Via Appia, I have often met with such. 1 remember one young gentle- 
man declaring the Libanus to have been ‘the greatest take in he had ever 
experienced ;’—he had actually been reduced for fifteen days to dine upon 
nothing but fowl! And of such, Otempora, O mores, are two thirds at least 
of English travellers composed. tL 

Let not any of this genus try a summer excursion to Naples. The thou- 
sand pleasures which more than compensated us for the oppressive heat of 
the day, would be caviare to them. Toney would discern no beauty in the 
bright sun-rise, and the gorgeous tramonto. Toe myriads of barks, darting 
over the g ittering bay, the translucent splendour of the moonlit nights for 
them would have no charm. Their eyes were uot made to discover any 
greater beauty than they can view between Hyde Park and St. James s; 


| nor their ears to receive any more harmonious tones than those of the parish 
tion of William Pitt? Is Thomas Aird less one of the most amiabie of | children, in their parish charch. 


I was roused from my waking siesta by the chaunting of priests and the 


place of punishment? And has John Wilson the soul of a butcher, be- | tinkling of bells on the Chiaja. | hastened to the window. — It yronats bye A 
cause in that famous Noctes directed against our friend Dr. Knox, he de- | cession, as | already knew by the sounds, and | was just in pet gigan- 
scribes with such dreadiul gusto certain untceremonious proceedings in that difficalt operation performed, of turning the corner of a street wi g 


‘other place,’ about the spirit of William Burke? There are, indeed, per 


; ; : “ dls ith- 
tic standard, displaying the Assumption of the Virgin, and who, notw! 


A tall ; : , ; »med itresistibly top-heavy. 
sons who exult aid express their exultation in the future fate of those whom | standing the reputed legerete of the fair sex, seemed irre cathy OO leed- 
their narrow sympathies exclude from bliss: but these are fanatics ; they | No restive horse was ever more unmanageable In vaio th 


are not artists, and we never yet heard ofa true artist who was a fanatic. 
Art is ever too wide, restless, progressive, to remain confined io the sullen 
brazen furnace of a bigoted and narrow beliel. 

Of Hant’s contributions to fiction and dramatic literature, we know little, 
and prefer not speaking at all. It remains only to say something of him 
in the character of a poe. And it were vain to deny, that he possesses 
many of the elements of a genuine poet. No man could be such a good 

| critic, and such a fine essayist, without a large share of the poetic spirit 
But to enable a writer to interweave his poetic power into living verse, re- 
quires a ‘double portion’ of that indefinable and incommanicable essence 
\nd that such a double portien has befallen him, we doubt His great 
want is not of fancy, nor of feeling, nor of language; it is that of sustained 
anc masculine strength. Beaatiful imaginations abound. Fine lines drop 
down, soft and bright as rosebuds, winning their way from their mother- 
tree. Such is his description of a stream, which seemed 
‘ As if it said 

Something eternal to that happy shade.’ 

Epitbets fall, fitting themselves as perfectly to their objects as snow-flakes 








bearer clasped his pole tighter and tighter, with all the energy of despair, 


, ~ . _ * pace 
and kept gazing upwards at his merciless mistress, as «1 imploring fed An 
° ° . e ° e ° 5 oO 
misericordia;’ in vain the four frati who held the tong ae ‘ ar te 
each of the corners, tried to re-establish their equilibrium; “BICh y 


they tugged, on that side directly the Madonna seemed de — mn 
size. The whole procession was brought tu a dead stop, me ry 


iurned to see how the contest would terminate. ; 

I pitied the frati du fond de lame; theirs was indeed ~ aa, 
predicament; they coald neither move on nor etand still. _ vs S ae , 
Madonna was decidedly opposed to any attempt al prog nee tt ey 
to have a Neapolitan’s aversion for quiet of aay sort 4 ONE. a a 
case was hopeless, when suddenly the lady changee her a os » ne the 
persecuted frati seized the moment to advance. Bat though no new mis- 


: Ps : eraer ow thet U had full lei- 
fortune occurred to impede their march, it heceer so awe th : before tl 
-ure to examine the procession in all its details, ere it passed before the 
balcony. , ‘ — 
The cross-bearer came first, flanked by a couple o large, gilt, ornaments 
}interns, borne by two of the white robed confret rnita, whose compan- 
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ENS Oe ery eran 
i wo and two, their pointed hoods fia 
a eumanhinadent’ rays of the sun; a —s which nothing but a 
Neapoli:an cranium co a withstand, A statae of Saint Amb , large 
as lite, followed next, borne on poles, resting on the shoulders of four men; 
the drapery, fuce, and all painted a la nature. Then came a long line of 
nitsats, with their pointed hoods, and the holes cut for their eyes, =—ne 
them look quite as terrific aud mysterious as when I first saw them. _ 4 
large crucifix now made its appearance, with a blue silk sash fringed wit 
silver, fastened round the waist of the image. Again came a salut, and an 
other and another ; tottering along on their poles, just like decrepid old 
men. The effect was so much to the life that it was perfectly absurd. 
At every second or third house the procession was arrested to receive 
the offerings of the inhabitants, who presented their contributions of wax- 
lights and douguets of tresh flowers to lay at the feet of ine Madonna, who 
brought up the rear in propria persona at the end of a long line of frati. 
Her costume, in the exireme of the rococo fashion, wae well worthy of de- 
scription. A dress of the richest sky-blue brocade, open in front on a jupe 
de p ona ol white satin, covered with the most massive gold embroidery, 
whieh, though a little dimmed by exposure to the sun and air, looked very 
dashing @ 2a distance ; while the circular ampleur of the skirt put crinolines 
and canne to the blush, and combined with the tapering length of the cor- 
sage and jewelled siomacher, were enough to drive all the elegantes ol 
Florence and Naples into despair. A crown on her head completed her 
toilette, and gave her very mach the air of Queen Elizabeth, but for the 
luxdtiant faxen wig, whose cuiling locks dowed down to her heels, and the 
exquisiiely embrvidered pocket-handkerchief, edged witn a splendid valen 
ciennes, Which she beld io her hand ; ee pon or offering no doubi of 
e lionne who had been faithless to her cavalere. 
“B the time the Madvona passed beneath the windows, such was the 
profusion of flowers ai her feet that they had risen almost to a pyramid, and 
their fragrance embalmed the air; while the candles, some of them richly 
ornamented, and al decked with different coloured ribands, were piled up 
in baskets, and carried after her by priests. Two or three little angels in 
white tunics, with chaplets of roses and gauze wings, concluded the pageant, 
It was past six,—too late to resume my interrupted siesta; so aller a 
hasty toilette (N. B. half-past six is the usual time for dressing in an Italian | 
summer, as no one reams of encambering himself with any superfluities of 
costume before that hour), I took my station at the window a little before 





‘ 








id 
seven 


It was earlier than usual, and as yet only two or three carriages ventured 
to brave the rays of the sun, which still glared fiercely on the white pave- | 
ment, and the clouds of dust, scattered rignt anc leit by the carts that were | 
watering the Chiaja. 

The heat however was on the wane; and the atmosphere was already 
sensibly cooler, when one of the royal carriages with four horses and an 
outrider dashed past the windows; it was the Regina Madre and her 
husband, as.ueual the first of the beau monde on the drive. Decidedly her 
majesty hae a very goud taste, for Monsieur del Balzo was one of the hand- 
somest, and mosi a la mode, of the Neapolitan Lioni, and is still a very dis- | 
tingué, noble-lvokiag man ; though 1 am told, that within these last four or; 
five years, he isso much altered for the wors? as to be searcely recognizable. 
Whether he made a good exchange, in giving up the pleasant freedom ot 
an officer of Cavalleria leggiera, the favourite of all the ladies for his beaux 
yeux, and the envy of bis comrades for his hundred crowns a month to 
spend a Volonte, (no bagatelle in Naples) for the satisfaction of marrying a 
queen,—a poor compensation in these mafch-of-intellect days—and that 
queen too jealous, and a Spaniard,—is a question I leave to the discussion 
of those who are interested in it; one thing only is certain, that the o— 
ture grey hairs which are beginning to cast their shade over M. del B—'s 
jet black chevelure, would appear to justify the Neapolitan proverb, which | 
says, ‘ Vecchiaja s'altacca.’ 

Al solito the Queen Dowager was the precursor of a conconrse of the 
elite, who began to pour down in rapid succession, from the Strada di Chi- 
ja, the Chiata Mone, the Pizzo Falcone, &c. In less than a quarter of an 

hour the Chiaja, but a few minutes before so deserted, was all gaiety and 
animation. Two files of carriages already lined it, and a third was rapidly 


ng back, and their head® 





in all things, inspire her, aud she becomes ines muse, on @sibyl, or a de- 
votee ; but she hus neither,iaclination aor aptitede for batliaage of any kind, 
yen could she condescend to it. Par consequent, an Italian woman never 
irts, she is too much in earnest ; even the evanescent amourettes of the 
cavalierei are not flirtations ; they are love episodes, sudden, scorching, un- 
governable, and fleeting, as the storms of their sky. : 

As an apropos to my meditations, Ser at that moment the elegant til- 
bury of the Prince of Syracnse shot down the Corso. The whole ‘ turn 
oat,’a late English importauon, from the spirited horse to the diminiutive 
tiger, beside whom, driving a |’Anglaise, sat—[ had almost said stood, so 
perpendicular was his pose,—the prince himself, lcoking quite as dashing as 
1 had expected to see, the crocmitaine of all the mariti of the two Sicilies. 
and the point de mire of all their wives and daughters,—on whose innocent 
conscience are charged all the sins of every unsigued billet doux and mys- 
terious bouquet, for which Neapolitan heroines puzzle themselves in vain. to 
discover authors or owners. 

The adventures of his royal Highness would fill volumes, and cast those 
of a‘ younger son’ into the shade. Ma bisogna tacere, for lam one of 
the he who think the private histories of even public personages, 
much more royal ones, should be sacred to the strangers they re- 
ceive so graciously in their courts and cuuntry, whatever they may be on 
the lips of their own loving subjects. — ¥ : 

Again, the royal liveries; this time it is the Infante don Sebastian of 
Spain, the Infanta, and ber sister, now the only unmarried sister of the 
King ; siuce the Princess Teresa, the youngest aud the prettiest, tas just 
departed, and very unwillingly, o* dit to be Empress of the Brazils. 

The Princess who remains, though not handsome, is very mach liked by 
the Neapolitan noblesse, aud said to have‘ molto spirito,’ and to be ex- 
tremely amiable. Dou Sebastian, too, is most highly spoken of; he isa 
passionate lover of the arts, a first rate arlist himself; be spends his whole 
time painting, and his pictures are said to be splendid, worthy of the land of 





Velasquez and Murillo, The Infanta, who within the last few years has | 2 


sae immensely fat, looks the image of good-humour and good-nature. 
ut the royal carriage passed as rapidly as the rest. : 

Nothing could present a more animated scene than did the Chiaja at this | 
hour, covered with a thickly serried mass of carriages, six files abreast, 
filled with beau monde,—al!l wearing the light gauzes, and bright colours 
of summer ; the Villa crowded with promenaders, whose pink and blue 

raperies glimmered through the slender boles of the trees, and the gril/e 
lined by many a fair amateur of horsemanship, admiring through the rails 
the countless handsome cavalerie and lioni, who rode along it in groups of 
twos and threes; the whole coup d’qil, taken en masse, had very much 
the appearance of a parterre of the most brilliant and variegated flowers. 

Such a concourse of people, borses, and carriages! the crowd and the 
noise were almost bewildering. Some of our party declared the sound was 
stunning, and that t he descending and returning of so many files made one 
giddy; but to me, nothing could be more amusing, as in rapid succession 
all the elite of Neapolitan society,—every one worth seeing, and every one 
we knew,—-passed beneath our windows. 

Princes, ambassadors, grandees of Spain, lioni, monsignori, elegantes and 
altezze reali; there was de quoi choisir for the most dificile, and amongst 
them such noble figures, such brilliant eyes, such super-exquisite bafi / A 
single glance at any one of them would have been enough to have scorched 
all the novel-reading young ladies in England to cinders, or to exterminate 
them in galloping consumptions, in the course of a week. 

The current of my musings was interrupted by the carriage of Count 
Potocki, the Russian ambassador, followed by a whole train of /a creme ; 
amongst whom I observed the young Frincipessa di Morra, the family of 
the Duca d’ Avalos, the Marchese del Vasto and his family, whose magnifi- 
cent palace I have so often admired, the Principe di San Giorgio, and his 
fine-looking daughter, and last, noi least, Prince Colonna Pagliaoi and bis 
bride. ‘Theirs was that ‘rara avis’ abroad, and indeed everywhere, a 
mariage d’amour ; for the daughter of General T 0, though equal in 
rank and ancestry, even to the Colonna themselves, was not their equal in 
dote ; and nothing but the unswerving determination of the lover, during 








forming. 

One after another the different stars of the fashionable world, passed | 
beneath my eyes. The Marchesa Statella with her distinguée-lookirg | 
daughter ; Prince Policastro, his handsome-looking son, and the pretty 
sparkling looking principessine, smiling and talking, and saluting all their | 
friends, and looking all brilliancy and animation: while as if expressly to | 
be contrasted with their vivacity, immediately after their carriage followed | 
that of the Princess Torlonia, who as she reclined on the cushions of as 
handsome aud faultless ‘atarn out,’ as the most supercilious of London | 
‘exquisites’ would select, appeared as languid and weary, as they were gay. | 
Yet then, as always, with her pensive and magnificent eyes, her marble | 
brow, on which her coal-black hair was parted in classic bands, her colour- 
less cheek, and the exquisitely Grecian contour of her face, looking incom- | 
parably more beautilul, more poetic, than every one else. 

The next dashing equipage that attracted my attention, was that of the 
Princess St, Autimo; as conspicuous on account of the tall chasseur who 
stood behind it, as jor the splendid costume of the balia who sat within ; | 
her crimson satin skirt, and the green jacket, stiff and glittering with the | 
richest gold embroidery, presenting as great a contrast to the simple dress | 
of her mistress, as her handsume but strongly marked countenance to the | 
small features, fair hair, and blue eyes of the English belle. 

The Prince was not with her tonight He 1s un homme d’un certain 
age,’ but his family ranks with the noblest and the most ancient in Sicily ; | 
and his fortane is said to exceed that of any other oobleman in Naples, | 
since the disastrous epoch, when the ever memorable ‘ Santa Fede,’ and 
the French reduced the majority of the Neapolitan noblesse to the brink of | 
ruin. It is said that his rent roll isabout fourteen thousand a year, and | 
that on that he lives ‘en prince,’ keeps up an almost royal estaLlishment, 
opens his salons every Friday evening to all the haute volée, foreign and | 
Neapolitan, and fills his magnificent palaces with the works of the most dis- 
tinguished or promising Sicilian and Neapolitan artists; to whom he con- 
tinually gives orders on the largest scale, and who all look up to him as | 
their most liberal and generous patron. It is a pity some of our earls and 
marquises do notcome and learn what may be done where taste and | 
liberality are anited on an income they would despise. 

Another royal carriage drove down the centre, This time it was the) 
Prince and Princess of Salerno, and their daughter, the Princess Maria 
Carolina, talking and laughing with her father as usual; the white plume of 
her paille de riz bonnet waving in the air, as she returned all the salutations | 
from the passing carriages, with tho little short familiar nod peculiar to 
every branch ot the royal family of Naples. | 

Perhaps it may be thateven the variety of the Corso is charming after | 
the monotony of their court life ; for itis impossible to lead a more hum- 
drum existence than do all the members of the royal family. With the ex- 
ception of a visit to the San Carlo, or some other theatre, once or twice a | 
week, they neither receive any one nor go any where ; except de tems en | 
pee they exchange a dull family visit, en petit comite, in their own private | 
circle. 

By this time the four files had spread out into five, and numbers of the , 
liont had begun to display their graces, curvetting, and caracolling; and 
galloping centre a terre along the gravel frottoir, which stretches beside the 
grille of the Villa, expressly to insare their lives and limbs from any un- | 
comtortable contact with the chariot-wheels of the fair enemies, whose | 
bright eyes they are so anxious to attract. Signor Giovannino del Balzo, a 
lione of the first water, and the Principino di San Severo, as yet only a lion. | 
cino, but of the highest promise—his languid air-aristocrat and his fair hair | 


| bary ; a lione no doubt?’ 


several years, would have vanquished the opposition of his family. 

As I bent forward to obtain a better view of the countenance of the 
sposa, the Duca di R druve past, with his mother. In an instant he 
had sprung out of the carriage and was at my side. 

‘It was no use, you see, hiding yourself behind that perstenne ; we Nea- 
politans can see through stone walls, when we choose it; and as for jalow- 
sies, you know they form an especial part of onr vocation !’ 

‘Ah, par exemple! just when I happened to look out. But n’importe, 
you come very apropos; I see numbers of new faces, and was just wishing 
for a master of the ceremonies, to name all the incogniti. Ah, there! who 
is that pry girl in the capole rose ?’ 

‘Qh! the daughter of the Duca di Laurito, one of our most promising 
belles, though as yet only in the bud.’ 

‘ And that handsome, fashionable looking young man, in that elegant til- 








Gesu, Gesu! why that is Persico. Ma foi, it is fortunate that I am here to 
prevent your being inamorata a prima vista, Conceive what your feelings 
would have been, if to-morrow morning you had entered the magazin, aud 


found your heros de roman seated behind the counter, or measuring a can- 
na of silk.’ 


‘ Pas possible !’ 

‘Vangelo! may see him there, any time from eleven to six, when his 
carriage and laquais drive up to the shop door, and he is whirled oft here 
to play the elegant on the Corso, as you see.’ 

had scarcely recovered from my surprise, when I was still more start- 
led, by the approach ofa carriage in which, strange to say, appeared two 
young nuns, in the dark habit of the ‘Sagramentate,’ and two affiziali della 
guardia, whose brilliant uniforms formed a singular contrast to the gloomy 
dress of the suore, with whom they kept up an animated conversation. 

* Caspiti! scandalizzata for such a trifle! Those are the fraits of your 











in general sufficient, as all decisive naval actions have been fought at 
tances much less than this. These shells, when fired with a velocity ‘ 
ciept to make them fix. into the sides of vessels, wi i % 
form most dangeious breaches, and prove much more destructive than 
svlid shot; but if they pass through the sides into the imterior of the 
rar they will not do much injury, as they contain but small charges of 
powder. 

From the disastrous effects produced by the accidental explosion of 
loaded cannon, or a number of shells, within a vessel, it is evident, that if 
a few shells, containing about 120ibs, of powder, were fired through the 


side of a ship and to explode within it, the result would be most destruc- 
tive to the crew, and in a short time the ship would be so extensively 
damaged as to be rendered unfit for action. Spherical shells capable of 
containing 120lbs. of powder, will be 2 feet exterior diameter; 19 inches 
interior, and will weigh when loaded, about 1100lbs. each, and would re- 
quire carronades or howitzers of the enormous weight of 40 tons for diss 
charging them. The immense weight of the guns necessary to fire shells 
of such diameter, presents an insurmountable obstacle to their ever being 
ee in naval warfare. 

This obstacle can be completely removed by using shells of a cylindro- 
spherical form ivstead of spherical, which being of equal capacity but of 
less diameter than the latter, may be discharged by comparatively smail 
gons. Cylindro-spherical shells of 12 inches exterior diameter, 9} inches 
interior, by 5 feet in length, will contain nearly 130lbs. of powder, and 
weigh when loaded about 83Ulbs. each, or 2601bs._ less than 2 feet spheri- 
cal shells, and can be discharged by guns of 12-25 inches calibre, and 9 or 
10 feet in length. As the shells will have to be fired by as high charges 
of powder as would be required for spherical shells of equai weight, the 
guns must be of massive proportions, and to combine strength and light- 
ness, ought to be of brass, and cannot probably weigh less than six tons 


ach. 

In regard to the range of cylindro-spherical projectiles, it is impossible 
to arrive at any certainty, no experiments having ever been performed on 
such bodies, and no formule in gunnery being applicable to its solution ; 
accordingly, it would be necessary to make some experiments on suchi 
shells, before their effective range can be ascertained. The resistance of 
the atmosphere against these shells will only be one-fourth of that by 
which 2 feet spherical shells will be opposed, which renders it very pro- 
bable that, when fired with the same velocity, the range of the former 
will be more extensive than that of the latter. An experiment to deter- 
mine their range could weil be performed by firing a 100-pound shell (6 
inches diameter by 24 feet in fength) from a long 32-pounder gun, by 
charges of 10 or 11 Ibs. of powder, and should the results of the experi- 
ments be favourable, the larger shells could then he advantageously intro- 
duced into all navies. 

Ships of the line might have two 12-inch guns on their lower-deck, for 
830-pound shells, and frigates and smaller vessels of war could each have 
two 10-inch guns for 460-pound shells; the guns could also fire solid shot 
or spherical shells when necessary. 

Of the destructive power of these shells, no doubts whatever can be 
entertained, and if they could be fired with a velocity sufficient to make 
them penetrate one side of a ship, but not both, (in order that they may 
explode within it,) at a distance of from 300 to 400 yards, they would 
prove highly serviceable in engagements at close quarters, and might su- 
persede the barbarous practice of boarding. 

The preceding suggestions are offered with a view to augment the power 
and usefulness of explosive sbells, and it is to be hoped that the attention 
of naval and military officers will be directed to the subject, and some ex- 
periments made to ascertain the range cf cylindro-spherical projectiles, 


and the practicability of employing them in naval warfare.—United Service 
Magazine. 


omen eeeaes 
WORCESTERSHIRE LEGENDS AND SUPERSTI- 
TIONS. 


Mr. Allies having done me the honour to forward a copy of his pam- 
phlet ‘ On the Ignis Fatuus, or Will-o’-the-Wisp, and the Fairies,’ I have 
ventured to extract from it the following passages, and to accompany 
them by some few annotations—with the view of showing how many 
materials towards a development of the Popular Mythology of these Islands 
may yet be gathered, in any locality where the collector undertakes his 
task with the zeal and perseverance of Mr. Allies. 

The Osebury Fairies. * According to tradition, that interesting head- 
land called Oseberrow or Osebury (vulgo Rosebury) Rock, which lies not 
far from Alfrick, and is situated upon the border of the river Teme, in 
Lulsley, opposite to Knightsford Bridge, was a favourite haunt of the 
Fairies. It is said that they had a cave there—which is still shown, (as 
is also a hole called the Witch’s Oven ;) and that once upon a time, as a 
man and boy were ploughing in an adjoining field, they heard an outcry 
in the copse on the steep declivity of the rock ; and, upon their going to 
see what was the matter, they came up toa fairy who was exclaiming 
that he had lost his pick—meaning his pickaxe; this, after much search, 
the ploughman found for him; and thereupon the fairy said, if they would 
go to accertain corner of a field wherein they had been ploughing, they 
would get their reward; they accordingly went, and found plenty of 
bread and cheese and cider, on which the man feasted heartily ; but the 
boy Was so much frightened that he would not partake of the repast.’ 

‘Itis also said that, upon another occasion, a fairy came to a plough- 
man in the same field and exclaimed— 

Oh! lend me a hammer and a nail, 
Which we want to mend our pail.’ 


‘ As a countryman was one day working in a field in Upton Snodsbury, 
he all of a sudden heard a great outcry in a neighbouring piece of ground, 





Roman education—you may see that once a week here: we Neapolitans 
are too wise to scruple at such bagatelles.’ 

* So I perceive, fur no one seems to state at them except myself; yet, 
whoever heard of such a thing, except in this city of stravaganza. Two 
uuns, and two young officers, in uniform too, to make it still better, actual- 
ly parading on the Cors>! I can scarcely believe my own eyes! one would 
think all Naples was mad.’ 

* Why, what can be more natural? the uffiziali della guardia are the 
merriest fellows in the world, and no doubt they have been sent to escort 
the monacelle, just on purpose to enliven the poor creatures, who lead 
rather a dull |ife. It isa work of charity on the part of the cavalieri, for 
nuns are not the most attractive companions to us; they are rarely worth 
looking at, and never worth talking to, Though these for once, non 
c’é male,’ continued R———, gazing at the recluses through his lorg- 
noa, 

‘Ah! isnot that the Marchese Gi—ia?’ 1 exclaimed, pointing out a 


fashionable looking man who drove rapidly past us in a little light car- 
riage. 

















* How, in the name of wonder, do you know him? he is only arrived to- 
day from his feudo, where he has spent the last month, and you have not 
been here three weeks. Is it possible Del V—— has presented him to 
you already ?” 

‘No, nor I seen him before ; but that hat drawn down on the brows, the | 
lorgoon stuck in the eye, and the whole tournure are unmistakable. Li—-a | 
drew his caricature for me the other night, and a dozen or two others of | 
your principal lioni.’ 

‘Oh, those are invaluable! The Prince of Syracuse has made him fill an | 


forming an admirable f il to the handsome dark countenance and tant soit | album for him, with the whole set, in which, comme de raison, all his most | 
peu Don Juan style of his companions—were among the first of the cavaliers | iNtimate friends figure in the first pages; and when his altesse is seized 
ou whom my glance lighted; Prince Zuolo, a miniature but handsome | With a fit ot malice, his favourite amusement, in his gay soirees de jeunes 
hero, the Principe delia Torella, and the Principino Tricase, were the gens, is te bring out that terrible aloum, and request some of his guests to | 
next. 





of | ook for the caricature of some ove he names; when, of course, the first the | 
As [ looked they sudden!y teok it into their heads to ran a race, and | Unconscious victims alight upon are their own. I had the pleasure of find- 


dasiied off di carriera, scattering horses, men, and everything before them, | ing myself there, full-length, the night before last. Never shall 1 forget 
and disappearing in a cloud of dust. ' 


As I watched their evolutions, | had nearly overlooked the carriages of | 
the Priace Centola, and of the General Gaetani ; the first filled with a whole 
bevy of young daughters--a complete English family coach; the second 
containing oaly two persons, Madame G——and her daughter, but that 
one alone was a host in herself, 

It is singular how beaaty or ugliness run in some families. That of the 
Genera! took the fortunate side; for his three daughters are each hand- 
somer the one than the other, though in perfectly different styles. The 
Marchesa Nuziante isan exquisite pocket Venus ; Madame M ——., the 
wife of the intendente of Bari, as fascinating in ber own genre; and Ma- 
demviselle Gaetani, the only unmarried one, is the haudsomest of all : and 
hers is that voble style of Italian beauty, the calm dignity of which elevates 
itso highly above the minauderie of a French elegante, or the affectation 
and pretension of an English belle. 

There is nothing trifling about an Italian woman; if she is beautiful it is 
the classic beauty of form and feature,—the Greek profile, the flashing eye ; 
not the adventitious charms of ‘ la beauté du diable,’ the pink cheek or the 
white skin, or the chilly blue eyes qui ne disent rien. The Italian is ener- 





the rage | was in; can anything be more provoking than to be immortal- 
ized in such a way? So ridiculousty like, that every one mast recognize 
you, and at the same time so grotesque, that one is forced to laugh at one’s 
self. Nay, the very graces one prides one’s self most on, metamorphosed 
into absurdities ; so wickedly clever is Li~—a’s pencil.’ 

: Per Bacco ! there go the ministers following each other. C’est comique!’ | 
continued R—— as two handsome carriages with rich liveries passed. 

* Monte Sant Angelo and del Carreito? n’est-ce pas?’ I inquired, ‘ the 
latter no favourite of yours, I believe.’ 

‘No, nor any one’s. But he, and Monsignor Cocchi, the King’s confes- 


sor, are OMnipotent iu Naples at present; so one must speak of them con 
rispetto.’ 


} 


Remainder in our neat. 


——————-—— 
EXPLOSIVE PROJECTILES. 
The inadequacy of solid shot for sinking or destroying ships is well 


confirmed by the history of naval engagements during the last three cen- 





getic, fiery, impassioned, statue-like, and cold, unless her feelings or her 
passions are roused. Hers is not‘ l’esprit de la conversation,’ nor ‘ l’elo- 
quence du billet ;* she is either too proud or too indifferent to resort to the 
transparent as ragems and ruses de guerre of other women. An enthusiast 


turies, and has recently led to the adoption of an important improvement 
in the present armament of fleets. This improvement consists in the 
vessels having on their lower deck several heavy howitzers, or short guns, 
for firing loaded shells instead of solid shot; and, although the effective 
range of the shells does not exceed from 490 to 600 yards, yet this range is 





which was followed by a low mournful voice, saying, ‘1 have broke my 
bilk, I have broke my bilk ;” and, thereupon the man picked up the ham- 
mer and nails which he had with him, and ran to the spot from which 
the outcry came, where he found a fairy lamenting over his broken bilk, 
which was a kind of cross-barred seat; this the man soon mended, and 
the fairy to make him amends, danced round him till he wound him down 
into a cave, where he was treated with plenty of biscuits and wine; and, 
ii is said, that from thenceforward, that man always did well in life’ 

The name of one of the localities mentioned in these legends is too re- 
markable to be passed without observation—Alfrick—which means, liler- 
ally, Elf, or Fairy, Kingdom ; while, as to the legends themselves, it is 
to be remembered that Grimm has pointed out that it is one of the charac- 
teristics of the elfin race to require the assistance of mortals in matters of 
difficulty ; and if, on the one hand, the elves frequently help men by their 
handicraft, on the other, the legends in which they seek human aid are 
scarcely less frequent. Women and midwives are often spirited away to 
assist at the birth of fairy children; and then, after being richly rewarded 
for their attendance, restored in safety to their families. Grimm refers to 
stories of fairies borrowing rooms, in which to celebrate their wedding 
feasts—for which accommodation they used to pay handsomely ; old Aub- 
rey, in his Remains of Gentilism,” mentions, on the authority of Mr. 
Ashmole, ‘a cavous place in Surrey, where people against weddings be- 
spoke spits, pewter, &c., and they had it: and Boething: in his Volks- 
Sagen, mentions a corresponding tradition of the people of Tilleda going 
to the Kyffhauser Mountains, for spits, pewter, &c., on similar occasions. 


THE SEVEN WHISTLERS 


‘ Whether these were fairies, or wizards, or Fates, I cannot pretend to 
say; but | have been informed by Mr. John Presdee, late of Alfrick, and 
now of Worcester, that the country people used to talk a good deal about 
the Seven Whistlers, when he was a boy, and that he frequently heard his 
late grandfather, John Presdee, who lived at Cuckold’s Knoll, in Sackley, 
say that he oftentimes, at night, when he happened to be upon the hill by 
his house, heard six out of the Seven Whistlers pass over his head: but that 
no more than six of them were ever heard by him, or by any one else, to 
whistle at one time; and should the seven whistle together, the world 
would be atan end. This is a very remarkable legend ;—and it is strange 
that such a fancy should have been credited down to nearly this our time. 
It probably took its rise either from the occasional peculiar whistling of the 
wind, or from flights of wild fowl, such as plovers, widgeons, or teal, which 
do sometimes fly at night, and make a rather singular whistling noise.’ 

This remarkable legend, as Mr. Allies very properly designates it, is 
clearly connected with two curious points in Popular Mythology ;—one, that 
which represents the departed soul as flying away in the shape of a bird— 
an instance of which the reader will remember in the pathetic story of ‘ The 
Juniper Tree,’ in the translation of the ‘ Kinder and Haus-Marchen,’ where 
the spirit of Margery’s little brother, whom his top -mamies had so cruelly 
put to death, flies from the Juniper Tree in the likeness ofa bird. The 
second point of connexion is with that extensive class of legends relating to 
what is known in this country as the Wild Host,—of which the Wild 
Huntsman, in “ Der Freyschatz,” is perhaps the most familiar type. In 
one of the German legends quoted by Grimm, from Otmar’s “ Collection,” 
mention is made of a spirit called Tutosel, or T'oot-Owl, said to have been 
a nun; who, after her death, was, for some crime, condemned to associate 
with the Wild Huntsman,—and who is oftentimes heard in the air, where 


she joins her éooting, or whistling ‘uhu,’ to his well known and dreaded 
cry. 
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I fear I have already exceeded the limits prescribed by you, or I should | The above Jines were written on the window of his prison by Sir Sideig 
like to call attention to other legends in Mr. Allies’s ‘Collection’ ;—such as | Smith, the day of bis escape from the Temple; the hand of the hero o 
‘The Devil’s Dream,’ &c. But I must quote one short passage; siNce it | Acre threw them on the Cairn,’ 
shows how the Horse still maintains, among our peasantry, traces of that 


i ich i ; : ‘Tue MSS. 
th 
eter prey Por items eee eee ee My friend, I’ve been robbed ! 
T Horses are supposed to see ghosts, even when the ghosts are invisible to “ How I pity your grief! : 
the riders of the horses. Upon my once asking a countryman whether he All my manuscripts gone ! 


had ever seen a ghost, he said, “* Nu, but my horse has,” * How I pity the thief !” 


Amnrose MrRTon. ‘Ay Orpra.—The first composer who tried his hand at setting an opera 
DEVONSHIRE PIXIES ~ ae Soman an Italian artist; and +4 pomee to which 
ue . and almost every tree or gate, in the village of | be lent t he charm ot a melodious accompaniment was “ Conversion of 
E <f -— Aaron eanh tansetie ro of wiske oy Ata farm house St. Paul,” which was brought out at Rome in 1460. 
at the end of the village, some halt century since, the Pixies nightly assem- * ScanDAL. 
bled in the kitchen after the family had retired :o rest,—the servants taking Believe not each aspersing word, 
care to leave a pail of water for the tiny people to wash their babies in; who, As most weak persons do; 
in return, lett a piece of money at the boitom of the vessel, carefully sought Bat siill believe that siory talse 
atter by the earliest riser among the maidens. One night the {armer thought Which ought not to be true,’ 
to waich them at their revels; and concealed himself behind some wheat- : ; 
sheais placed betore the oven for that purpose. On his moving that hemight| ‘ Dacuerreotyre.—A woman’s heart is the only trae plate for a man’s 
see them more distincily, one of the clives called out to her husband, ‘Edward likeness, An instant gives the impression, and an age of sorrow and change 
Edward, the sheat’s put forward ;’—when they immediately seized the far- | cannot efface it.’ 
mer, pinched him black and blue, and never favoured the house again with) «To cance THE coLour or a Ross —Place a fresh gathered rose in wa- 
their nightly visits. i ., | ter as far as the stem will allow, iben powder it over wifh fine rappee snuff, 
Many a story is told of the solitary traveiler being Pixy-led; in which | being careful not to load it too much—in about three hours, on s kin g off 
case he may in vain pace some well-known road or field, without a hope Of | the snuff, it will have become a green rose.’ 
proceeding to the place of his destination, unless he bave sufficient pre-| Phese will show of what variety of stones the Cairn is composed.—Lon- 
sence of mind to tarn his stocking, or some other part of bis dress. don Lit. Gaz. 
From Coombe, through an avenue of ‘ branching elms star proof,’ the pose. Rn 
road towards the sew leads to a group of cottages close to the water,—so 
near together that they might be almest covered with one roof; and tenant- SHiscellaneous. 
ed by aged people, owners of their respective dwellings, with their chil- 


dren and grandchildren,—and who, pleased with car. frequent visits, told A LAUREL 'NEATH PROUD WELLINGTON ! 
us their joys and sorrows,.and many astory. A point of land running into greenies 
the water was shown to us, where some uniortunate little woman was whew ° 


chased by a pack ot whisked hounds, led on by their unearthly hantsman, 
—fire issuing from their mouths. She was unknown, but it was conclu- 
ded that her evil deeds had brought upon her this punishment. These 
hounds are frequently heard ; and wo be tw the wight who speaks as they 
pass, or who is out upon any dishonest errand! But if performing a duty 
or engaged in some honest calling, he feels sure of passing unharmed. 
Persons labouring under any lingering complaint are irequently impress- 
ed with the idea that some one has power over them,—or that they are 
under the influence of an evil eye. R. P. 


We have retrenched those portions of R. P.’s communication which treat- 
ed of generalities only. That there is a vast body of ‘ traditionary lore’ 
floating among our peasantry, cannot be donbted. Our object in opening 
our pm owes to communications on the subject of Folk-Lore was, not to es- 
tablish that fact, but to collect the legendary fragments themselves. The 
‘many stories’ tuld to R, P. are what we are desirous of preserving—not 
the fact that they were so told. We have, in the interesting notes which 
he has given us, some points of Popular Mytholugy well illustrated. A love 
of cleanliness, and an aversion from being watched by mortel eyes, charac- 
terize the Pixies of Devonshire in common with the elves of Germany ;— 
the Hell-hounds sweep across the Devonian moors, equally with the Hartz 
Forest ;—and the Evil Eye there sheds its banefal influence. Will not this 
latter fact tempt some -‘ worthy of Devon’ to compete with Nicola Vallet- 
ta’s ‘ Cicalata sul Fascino volgarmente detto Jettatura’ ? The fairest daughters,—noblest sons ; 


A CHARM TO PREVENT THE PRICK OF A THORN FROM For tnat free land they’ve fought, and won 
FESTERING. A laurel ’neath proud Wellington ! 


I send you a charm which the old women in Wiltshire vow to be very 
efficacious. When I came home from birds’-nesting, with my haads, and 
sometimes my face, well studded with thorns, they were ex'racted with a 
needle, and the finger passed over the wound, with these words :— 

Unto the Virgin Mary our Saviour he was born, 

And on bis head he wore the crown of thorn; 

If you believe this trae, and mind it well, 

This hurt will never fester, nor yet swell. RB. P. 

Of the value of such charms as these, and the propriety of securing a col- 
lection of them, Grimm speaks very decidedly. Two of them, which he 
tound in a MS. of the 10th century, form the subject of an essay by him, 
published in a recent volume of * The Transactions of the Royal Philosophi- 
cal Society of Berlin{—London Paper. 


—_———_——— 


Oh! chaunt a good round stave fur those 
Brave men,—the dread of England's foes, 
The vet’rans, whose past deeds have proved 
Devotion for the land they loved ! 

They shall not die, while tongue can raise 
Their monument,—a nation’s praise,— 

To all who've ever fought, and won 

A laurel ’neath proud Wellington ! 


The honour'd scar! oh! well may they 
Regard the badge of victory ! 

That manly front is seamed with toil, 
Bat nought could e’er that spirit foil ! 
Britons! for you the brave have bled, 
For you have noble spirits fled ; 
Cherish those left, who e’er have won 
A laurel ‘neath proud Wellington ! 


Horrors of siege and battle-plain, 
They’ve braved them o’er and o’er again; 
And ev’ry clime and ev’ry strand 

Have felt the sway of British hand ! 
They’ve dared all for that Isle that owns 


Then on them shower Britain’s store, 

*Tis such as these you'll want once more ; 
Honour the brave! and his son’s arm 

You will insure when perils come. 

Honour the brave! whose silvery crown 
Should smoothly glide life’s valley down,— 
With honours rife, like those who’ve won 
A laurel ‘neath proud Wellington ! 


THe CenTRAL Sun: New AstroNomy.—Mr. Madler, the astronomer 
of Dorpat, has lately published a pamphlet under the title of The Central 
Sun, in which he communicates to the learned world the results of his 
researches carried on without interruption for more than six years, com- 
bined with ancient and modern observations relative to the motions of the 
2 fixed stars. They relate to the brightest star (the Alcyone,) discovered 

WISE SAWS. by him among the seven brightest stars in the conte al ‘ee Pleiades, 
The Cairn: A Gathering of Precious Stones from Many Hands. Pp. 254. | which he considers to be the central sun of all starry systems known to 

London, G. Bell. us. He calculates the distance from the boundary of our system at 
A collection of many hundred gleanings from eminent authors, with | 54,000,000 times the distance of the sun from the earth, whicha ray of 
original thoughts and observations by the compiler, ‘ A Soidier’s Daughter,’ light traverses in 537 years, Our sun, he states, takes 182,000,000 of 
already favourably known to the literary world. It is a nice little squage | years to perform its orbit round this central sun, which exceeds our sun 
volume to lay upon your table and take up at any leisure moment and dip | in magnitude 117,000,000 times. Madler announces that he will shortly 
into with advantage. We exhibit, in proof, a few ot its fragments: publish a separate work on the motions of the fixed stars.—From St. 

‘Tue Essex Rinc —Lines written by Buchanan, in the year 1564, and | Petersburg, dug. 28. What says Lord Rosse’s telescope to that? 
sent by Mary Queen of Scotland, with a diamond ring, to Elizabeth Queen 
of England : 

This gem, behold, the emblem of my heart, 
From whence my cousin’s image ne’er shall part ; 


Lisur. Warner’s Lone Rance.—We are informed that an officer of 
artillery of high standing has been selected, with the consent of both par 
ties, to test the merits of Lieut. Warner’s inventions both of the shell and 
long range; and that the Treasury have appropriated the sum of 15007. to 
Clear in its jusire, spotless does it shine ; defray the expenses of the experiments; so that the curiosity of the public 


As clear, as spotless is this beart of mine. has at length some prospect of being gratified in respect to this questio 
What though the stone a greater hardness wears, verala. 


Superior firmness still the Agere bears. , Tue Gun-Corron avoprep!— Professor Schonbein’s gun-cotton has, 
This is the same ring so celebrated afierwards as that given by Queen | we understand, been submitted to a board of engineer and artillery officers, 
Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex, anc intrusted with a prayer tor his lite by who, after a series of experiments and trials of its powers with muskets 
that unfortunate nobleman to the Countess of Notiingham, who perfidiously | . 1.4 rifles, have reported most favourably of its value and utility as re- 
concealed her mission till the eolemnity of a death-bed influenced her to spects small arms, and recommended that further experiments should be 
disclose the circumstance to the queen. he ring is now in the possession | ade ypon a larger scale with the view of testing its applicability to heavy 
of the descendant of Sir Thomas Warner, to whom it was given by King ordna nce. 
James 1,’ 


‘FLacourt’s History or Mapacascar contains the following sublime} Mxrs. Prancte.—‘With sincere sorrow we record the death of this 
prayer, said to be used by the people we call savages: “O Eternal, have amiable and accomplished lady, the wife of Mr. Planche, the popular 
ar hae me, because [am passing away Infinite, because I am | dramatist, which sad event, endured with calta resignation, took place on 
weak. © Sovereign of life, because | draw nigh to the grave. © Omni- | Tuesday, the 22d ult., when she had just completed her fiftieth year. 


scient, because I am in darkness  All-bounteous, because 1am poor.) #orriste Retrisutioy.—Captain Burslem, in his recently published 
O All-sufficient, because | am nothing.”’ account of Turkistan, gives the following account of a murder in Affgianis- 

‘ Metuop or OsTaINING THE Ficore of 4 Puant.—A piece of paper is | tan:—* Our bugles had just sounded the first call to dinner, when a few 
to be rubbed over with powdered dragou’s blood, in the manner practised | officers, who were strolling in front of the camp, observed a woman with a 
by engravers, and then the small branch or leaf of which the design is re- | black veil walking hurriedly {rom some dark looking object, and proceeded 
quired is to be laidupon it. By means of slight friction it soon takes up a| in the direction of that part of the camp occupied by the Afighan force under 
small quantity of the powder, and being then laid upon moistened paper, an | Prince Timoar Shah, the Sha Zada, heir apparent to the throne of Cabul. 
impression is taken in the manner practised for lithography without a | On approaching the object, it was discovered to be a man lying upon the 
machine.’ ground with bis hands tied behind hita, his throat half severed, and thice 

‘Serevaves.—It has been wittily said of the Sicilians, that no person | 8tabs ir. his breast, and two gashes aciuss the stomach. The mangled wreich 
could pass jor a man of gallantry who had not got a cold, and was sure | ¥4§ still breathing, and a medical man being at hand, measures were in- 





November 7 


AND IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA.—Owners of Land, whose ti- 

tles are undeniable, and are willing to allow the description to be borne out by per- 
Sonal observation, may avail themselves of Mr. Thomas wiagee agency row 
lished in Europe, on agotenven to Mr. R. at his residence, 85 Livingston street, Brook~ 
lyn, Long Island, N. Y. oct 3i—1m. 


HE “ SEASONS,” by Bartoli, of the 17th century. Four old celebrated large pie- 

tures, by Bartoli he aboeg oy | the Seasons, are now offored for sale at the store of 

Messrs. Williams & Stevens, 343 roadway. They are rare choice pictures and wel 
worthy the attention of amateurs. oct Si—2in. 


AN ENGLISH LADY, engaged in tuition, has a portion of the day sapormpind 
which she would be glad to devote to attending upon a family as governess. She is 


a proficient in the Modera Languages, Drawing, and Musie. Address, by letter, ** In- 
structress,” at the office of the “ Albion.” oct 31—2in. 


AN ENGLISH LADY, (who has resided in France,) desires a situation asdaily Go- 
verness Besides the usual branches of an English education, French, Music, and 


Diawing, she is competent to teach the rudiments of the Latin t e. Ad 
“HD? at this office. » wr P “4 Ot Se 


OFESSOR VILLEPLAIT’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—No, 250 
Greene street, between Clinton and Waverly places.—This Institution is in session 
from the 7th of September to the 15th of July. uarters commenue on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 25d of November, 18th of February, and Ist of ey ; but pupils are received at 
any intermediate period, the proportion of the quarter only being charged. The num- 
ber of pupils is limited and the School is p d by tamilies of the first respectabi- 
my. few more young ladies as Boarders and Day Scholars can be received. 
ref. Villeplaiu’s Afternoon and Ley Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen, meet as 
above on Monday and Thursday, and on Wednesday and Saturday, between 4 and 10 
P.M. They are ino all stages of advancement ; they are constantlv Increasing. Terms 
$10 per quarter. The Juvenile Class also meets as usual on Wednesday and Saturday, 
after schoo] hours. 


For further particulars apply as above, where circulars may be obtained. 
oct 31—2in. 


Meruan BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall street.—The 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 
LIVEs ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 
he premium if over $50 inay be paid } in cash, and } in a secured note at L2 months 
bearing 6 per a@entinterest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 
No person is Liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
A woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of bis 


creditors. 
There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates bearing im 
terest al6 per cent, which interest is vyabie pm toa in 4 : 























eetipn insured can at any time borrow of the Company % of the amount of ? ele 
DIRECTORS. 
Seth Low Robert L. Patterson 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, Thomas B. Segur, 4 
Henry McFarian, Guillaume Merle, 
by bs Feqeaatt. Giweed Aptheny, 
° rwood, . M. Si 
Wa. H. Mott, -- my 


ROBERT L. PATTER 0 
Ss 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary ae 8 eee 
Ss. L. LO b, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical kxaminer, at the office daily, from 2 to $ o'clock. 
_RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
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IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY— 
> ae. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
arliament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to ber- 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of seleciing benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 


Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates, 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Diree- 
tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 

EXAMPLES. 











| | Ronus in | Permanent | Sum the as’d 
Age | Sum | Premium| Year | Bonusadded; Cash | reduction may borrow 
j | of pre’m. | onthe policy 
3 $ $ $.! $ $ 

1837 1088 75 500 24 80 08 2225 

60 5000 570 80 1833 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 

1839 828 00 370 45 55 76 1780 

1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 1483 

1841 555 56 247 50 37 54 1336 





The division of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December of the present 


ear. 
, UNITED STATES AGENCY. 
For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 


meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their offiey, 
74 Wall street, New 


ork. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS.—J. Kearny Rodgers, M.D., Alexander E. Hosack, M.D., 
8. 8. Keene, M.D, New York. 

BANKERS. —The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 

STANDING COUNSEL.—W. Van Hook, Esq., New York; J. Meredith, Esq., Bal- 


timore. 
SOLICIT OR.—Jobn Hone, Esq., New York. 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June 5th, 1846. 





EW YORK LIFE IiNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 

effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


> 
KQ 
° 


Year. Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year 
4 0 72 26 107 338 1 48 50 1 ra 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1? 
16 6 84 28 1 2H 40 1 69 52 2 @& 
17 0 86 29 1 2 41 1 78 53 2 » 
18 0 389 30 1 31 42 1 85 2 18 
19 0 90 $1 132 43 1 89 55 2 tod 
20 091 82 133 44 1 90 56 2 
21 0 92 33 1 34) 45 191 57 2 
22 0 95 34 1 SH 46 1 92 53 $ KM 
23 6 97 35 1 36, 47 1 93 59 $s @ 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 & 
2 1 00 37 14 49 1 95 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon whieb in 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 | 2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 


TRUSTEES. 

David S. Kennedy Thomas W. Ludlow, John Greig, 

Stephen Allen, Stephen Warten, William Bara, 

John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 

Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, Leona: do S. Suares, 

John Johnston, Albert R, Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 

Augustus James, Samuel Thomson, John J. Astor, 

George Griffin, James J. Jones William B. Astor, 

Jonathan Goodhue, Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., { 

James Hooker, Corn. W. Lawrence, 

John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
Cnarues C. PALMER, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 

abfebltt Physician to the Compasn 


STATE OF New York, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
ALBANY, July 24, 1846, 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 








never to succeed with his mistress unless he made love in a hoarse voice. stantly taken most calculated to save his life, but without success ; and ina 
This arose from the custom of serenading the object of preference during | Water of an hour he was acorpse. Familiar as we were with scenes 
the hours of the night, by the execution of vocal and insirumental music which, in our happy land, would have exci'ed the horror and disgust of every 
under their balconies. ‘ihe Sicilians are a nation of poets; and the lover | 49 possesseu of the common feelings ot humani y, there was something 
who cannot celebrate his mistress’s charms in verse would be thought un- | !2. this strange marder which caused us to make inquiries ; and the reader | 
worthy of her attention.’ will hardly believe me when I tell him that the victim met his tate with the 

‘To Revive « Fapine Frower.—Cat the stalk, and hold it a few mo- knowledge and consent of Timour Shah. The woman whom we first ob- 
ments in the flame of the candle, and then set the flower again in the cold Za ~ i easel ap Rm cag ger dll _ a ae _— oe 
cmap brevay tah met: h almost visibly afier this violent av- murdered her husband, and ran away with his other wile; sae had deman- 
chtengh end Vetem Namen: ded redress according to the Mahommedan law—blood for blood. The Sha 

‘Deticats or Sea BaTHinG a8 USUALLY THE cUstom.—A chilly early | Zada offered the woman a considerable sum of money if she would waive her 
rising with a walk to the beach before the day is aired, a tormentor in the 

























Hibernia, .....+.ee000e Coeeccoccccccceccecece Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
GOES 0b 0600c cb0dsovdscctsdebsdesosocce Capt Edward G. Lot. 
Britannia, . -Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, .. 


-Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins. 


BONE igccccccccccccesdbcocccccsecseccecosoeces Capt. William Harrison, 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia on the 16th October, 15346. Caledonia on the 4th October, 1846. 
Caledonia “ Ist November, 1846. Britannia “ 2th October, 1346. 
Britannia ‘“ 16th November, 1646, Acadia ‘ 4th November, 1946. 
Acadia « 1st December, 1846, | Caledonia “ 4th December, 1346. 


Passage money. 
From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
Nofreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply te 
> BRIGHAM Jr. Agen, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. “ 
(ey In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, 4 Con 


: a om claim tothe right of personally iv flicting the punishment on thedelinquent, and | tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a ee Oe 
shape of a rough sailor, or fat fisherwoman, to plunge you remorselessly | allow the man to be delivered over to his officers of justice, promising a | Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam ships for this service are now pen Bey «4 
beneath a horrid wave, whence you issue blinded, deafened, and stifled, and | punishment commensurate with the crime he had committed. Bat the wo. | bh. Ty The Gueanee Wal eal etary Waturday coring Cleth Tnonihs. and every 
incomparably colder and crosser than you went in Why not, when the | man persisted in her demand tor the law of the Koran. Her victim was 


day is at the hottest, step leisurely in like a water-nymph, bathe head and | bonnd an! delivered into her hands; she had him conducted in fron of the 

face, nestle gracuully beneath the rippling waves, and dabble with their) Prince’s c.mp about three hundred yards off, and effected her inhuman 

smovth resistance for twenty minutes at least, emerging wilh limbs pliant | revenge with an Afighan knife—a fit instrument for such a purpose,’ 

= arengennee * , ’ ‘une | A ‘*CHaractersstic’ Note.—*‘ London, Feb. 13, 1543.—F. M. the Duke 
Tosacco.—In the archives uf the Society for Antiquities, amongst other | o Wellington presents his compliments to Mrs C He really regrets 

curious documents, is an alehouse Jicense, granted by six justices of the . 





fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately betwee? Liver- 
pool and Haiifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yokr. 
oct 17 

um. ee 
~ tEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIV ERPOUOL,—'The Great Western Steam 

Ship Co.'s steam ships, the“ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 pores wer, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 8500 folie - 
power, Lieut. Janes Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 





+RE I ° 
, . : - : - much that he has not been able to read her letter. He entreais her to} CEes Carrere 
peace in Kent, in which the innkeeper is thus enjoined: “Item, you shi l 











; . ; From Liverpool. From New York. enh Cee. 
ae write in a plain hand, in dark ink, and in few words, what her commands | Tuesday...........0.00.ss0+ vee 22nd Sept. | Taesday.........ceeserrrrerseresees 2uh Oct 
not uter, nor suffer to he utiered, drunke, or taken, any tobacco within your . : , POR 0s cv0cdecsessscc0e 100666 17th Nov, | Tues tay......eeessee* Jéodoveds oe . 
: are. Mrs, C——, , Liverpool. wes ta 
house, cellar, Or other place thereunto pertaining.” This is dated in the ahs 3 ' GREAT WESTERN. |. New York. 
time of James I’ | Raitways —When the line is completed between Berwick and New- | Seintns From Liverpool. 120h Bet | Thereday.....-.00 wnt 
‘ Tuz Sriper.—It is an oriental idea that the spider draws its veuom trom | Castle, the journey from Edinburgh to London will be a matter of fifteen | Saturday... 222s Thar sday ...ccccee cvcccevesovccess 26th Now 


the rose ; and thus it is that too often from the sweetest sources comes the | sixteen hours. Little more than a centary os we find the following : 
blight of happiness and numun affections.’ —* 9th May, 1734.—A coach will set out from Edinburgh towards the end 
of next week for London, or any place on the rvad. To be performed in 
‘Sir Sipney Situ. nive days, being three days sooner thau any other coach that travels the 


Quia peur da mai a deja le mal de la peur, road; for which purpose eight stout horses are statioaed at proper dis- 
Qui espere le bien a deja le bien de \"espoir, tances,’ 





jf inf j ly 
For freight or passage, or other info Fmation, apple HARD IRVIN. 98 Front-street. 
New York, 12th September, 1846. tf. 


HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS 'rom Balimo:e, connected wish 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are vow in opert 
tion. : , , 
Passengers toor from Charleston and tle intermediate places will fird this by far the 
mos comfortable route. 
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SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 


estly direct the attention of vur readers to this highly interest- 
sal paper tall before the Association on the 25th of September. | 


PROFESSOR OWEN’3 GEOLOGICAL EXPOSITION. 


In his lecture on Friday evening the Professor commenced by stating 
that he proposed to submit to the learned and distinguished assembly which 
he had the honour of addressing some of the general conclusions which he 
had deduced from a study of the fossil remains of the class mammalia dis- 
covered in the soil of Great Britain: and he deemed it fortunate to have 
this opportunity of showing what ealarged and unexpected views of an- 
cient hatace might be obtained from dry compatisons and descriptions of 

rocesses of bone and tubercles of teeth, and he hoped to make those views 
F welligible tw all, without the obscuration of tecunical anatomical terms. 
He proposed, first, briefly to notice the principal forms or kinds of mamma- 
lian quadcupeds that had been successively introduced into the portion of 
earth which now constituted our island; secondly, to consider the mode of 
their introduction here, and their relations to existing species at present lo- 
calised in Europe and Asia; and, finally, to point out the correspondence 
between the existing be , onane groups of mammalia peculiar to other 

| divisions o' and. : 

or We discern, he said, the Varilowt trace of the warm-blooded, air-breath- 
ing, viviparous quadrapeds at that remote period wiich immediately pre- 
ceded the deposition of the ovlitic groap of limestones. The massive evi- 
dence of the cperation of the old ocean, from which those rocks Were gra- 
dually precipitated, extends across England, from Yorkshire on the north- 
east, to Dorsetshire on the south west, with au average breadth of nearly 
thirty miles; and from some land which formed the southera shore of this 
arm of the sea, were washed down the remains of suail insectivorous, and 
ropably marsupial quadrupeds, distinct ia genus and species from any 
2 2 known in the world With these small mammals there occur elytra 
of beetles, aad debris of cycadew and other terrestrial plants. Tne cha- 
‘ cter of some of these vegetable fossils and of the associated shells, as the 
oa oni, aud the great abundance, in the oolitic ocean, of fishes whose 
ma living analogue is the ceatracion, recall many of the characteristic 
foatnene of actual organic life in Australia. From the remote period in 
which the remains of mammals first make their appearance to that in which 
we again get indubitable evidence of their existence, a lapse of time incal- 
culably vast has occurred, We trade it, though inadequately, by the suc- 
cessive deposition from seas and estuaries of enormous masses of rocks of 
various kinds, the graveyards of as various extinct forms of animal aad 
vegetable life. The sheily limestone slate, which contains the bones of 
the amphithearia and phascolotheria, lies at the base of the inferior oolite. 
Upon it have been accumulated the enormous masses of the great oolite, 
the cornbrash, aud the forest marble; and upon these have been successively 
piled the Oxtord clay and coral rag, the Kunmeridge clay and Portland 
stone. In the still more enormous masses of Wealden rocks, rising to the 
height of eight hundred feet, and deposited after the formation of the Port. 
land sands by the waters of ao immeuse esiuary, bo true indications of 
warm-blooded animals have been hitherto discovered. Four hundred feet 
deep of gault aud greensand rest apon che Wealden, but reveal no trace 
of cetacean or other form of mammalian life. Over these foundations of 


dence of the intervening operations which continental geology teaches to 
have gradually and successively taken place. The miocene strata of the ba- 
sin of Vienna and the valley of the Bormida attest the share which the 
sea took in the contribation of these deposits, between the end of the eo- 
cene period and the time when we again find mammalian fossils in England. 
Lakes and rivers intercalated their sediments with those of the sea, as at 
Saucats, south of Bordeaux; whilst active volcanoes, in Auvergne, Hunga- 
ry, and Transylvania, were adding their share of solid matter to the rising 
continent. Our knowledge of the progression of mammalian life in Ea- 
rope during this period is derived exclusively from continental fossils. — 
Trese teach as that with one or two generic forms most frequent in the eo- 
cene strata, there were associated the anthracotherium, dinotherium, halith- 
erium (a kind of dugong,) and the narrow-toothed mastodon, which more 
especially characterise the miocene peroid, with others that predominate in 
the phocene strata, and the genera of which are still represented on the 
earth, though by species quite distinct from those that then existed. Our 
own island yields us but adim and confused indication of the geological 
operations that took place between the eocene and pliocene periods, in the 
wreck of strata that constitute part of the so-called crag formations on its 
eastern coast. In the fluvio-marine crag ot Norwich have been found teeth 
and tusks of a mastodun of the same species as that which is associated 
with the dinotherium in the miocene deposits at Eppelsheim: and no re- 
maivs of mastodon have been found in any other formation in this island. 
This rare British fossi| mammal occnrring in a deposit which is very near, 
if not identical, in point of time with the continental formations containing 
more abundant and perfect remaias of the same mastodon, is a fact very 
analogous to that of the charopotamus and anaplothere in our fresh-water 
eocene beds, and is equally illustrative of the laws which govera the rela. 
tion of particular species to particular epochs and formations. When the 
eocene and other foundations of oar present island began to rise from the 
deep and become the seat of fresh. water lakes, receiving their tranquil de- 
posits, with the abandant shells of their testaceous colonies ; and during 
the long progress of that slow and aneqoal elevation which converted 
chains of lakes into river courses, and extensive and varied mammalian 
fauna ranged the banks or swam the waters of those ancient lakes and riv- 
ers; of this we have abundant evidence in the bones and teeth of successive 
generations which have been accumulated tn the undisturbed stratified la- 
custrine and fluviatile furmations. ‘The like evidence is given by the exist- 
ence of similar remains in unstratified coral drifts composed of gravel ex- 
clusively derived from rocks in the immediate vicinity of such drift, with- 
outa single intermixtare of any far transported fragments ; equally conclu- 
sive and more readily appreciated proof that the now extinct pliocene and 
pleistocene mammaiia actually lived and died in the country where their re- 
mains occur, has been brought to ligh; from tbe dark recesses of the caves 
which served as lurking places for the predaceous species, and as charnel 
houses to their prey. . ; . 

At the period indicated by these superficial stratified and uustratified de- 
posits the mastodon bad probably disappeared from England, but gigantic 
elepbunts of twice the bulk of the largest individuals that now exist in Cey- 
lon and Africa roamed here in herds, if we may judge from the abundance 
of their remains. Two-horned rhinoceroses, of at least two species, forced 





the present south-eastern part of our island the ocean continued to roll, 
but under influences of heat aud light favourable to the developmeat of 
corals and microscopic calcareous shells, during a period of time which has 
permitted the successive accumulation of layers of these skeletons, in a 
more or less decomposed state, with probable additions from submarine 
calcareous and siliceous springs, to the height of one thousand feet. 

Bat although amongst the higher orders of organized animals that have 
become enveloped in (he cretaceous deposits tnere have been recognised 
birds, pterodactyles, and a land lizird, probably washed down from a neigh 
bouring shore, no trace of a mammalian quadruped has yet been discovered 
in them. The surtace of the chalk, afier it haa become consolidated, was 
long exposed to the eroding action of waves and currents, Into deep inden- 
tations so formed have been rolled fragments of chalk and flint, with much 
sand. ‘The pertorations of marive animels on that surface have been filled 
with fine sand; and there are many other proofs of the lapse of a long inter- 
val of time between tue completion of \he chalk deposits of Britain an: the 
commencement of the next or tertiary era. Of this era our present era gives 
the first indication in traces of mighty rivers, which detiled the tair surface 
of the rising chalk by pouring over it the debris of the great continent which 
they drained,—a continent which has again sunk, and probably now lies 
beneath the Atlantic. The masses of clay and sand that have been thus 
deposited upon tue chalk are accumulated chiefly in two tracts, called the 
London and Hampsnire basins, which seem to have been two estuariés or 
mouths of the great river; the one extends from Cambridgeshire through 
Hertfordshire and Sulfolk vo the North Downs, the other from the South 
Downs into Dorsetshire. 

Atthe time when these vast but gradaal operations were taking place, an 
arm of the sea extended from the north (o the area called the basin of Paris, 
which received the overflow of a chain of lakes extending thither from the 
highest part of the ceutral mountain-group of France. An enormous mass 
of mixed or alternating warie and tresh water deposits was accumulated in 
this basin, coeval, if we may judge from the identity ot the species of shells, 
with the outpouring of the eocene, London, and plastic clays upon the 
English chalk. — ial ; : 

‘rhe proofs of the abundant mammalian inhabitants of the eocene conti- 
nent were first obtained by Cavier from the fossilised remains in the depo- 
sits that fill the enormvues excavation in the chalk called the Paris basia. 


But the forms which that great anatomist restored were all new and slrange; | 


specifically, and for the most part generically, distinct from all known exis- 
ting quadiupeds. By these restorations the naturalist for the first lime be- 
came acquainted with (he aquatic cloven-hoofed animal which Cavier has 
called anoplothere, with the great pal@otheres, which may be likened to 
hornless rhinoceroses, wiib the more tapiriod /ophiodon, and wiih the large 
peccari-like pachyderm called cheropotamus, and about a sevre of other 
genera and species. Long before any discovery had been made of remains 
of the terrestrial mammals in the contemporary London and plastic clays, 
the existence of neighbouring diy iand had been inferred from the occurrence 
in those deposits of bones ot crocodiles and turtles, and from the immense 
number ot fossil seeds and fruits, resembling those of tropical tres, as pan- 
dani, cocoa nuts, &c, The remains of a tew of the mammals ol the ancient 
palin-groves that bordered the mighty river, have since been recovered from 
its sediments; one of these quadruyeds is a lophiodon, anvuther a nearly allied 
pacbyderm (coryphodon), larger than any existing tapir ; a third (hyracothe- 
rium) has the closest affinity to the cneropotamas, but was not much larger 
than a hare. inasandy deposit, probably near the margin of the great es- 
tuary, and now at Kingston in Sussex, the remains of asmalier species of 
hyracotherium, about the size of a rabbit, have been found ; and both here 
aud in the eocene clay al Sheppey and at Brackesham veriebras of large 
serpents like boa-constrictors have been discovered. The combinations of 
organic remains in these vast accumulations of detritus of the ancieat con- 
tinent is, intact quite analogous to what may be expected to be toand in 
the ou! pourings of tae Ganges or the Amazon when (hese are in their turn 
raised {rom the bed of their recipient oceans and made dry land. 

Scanty as are the evcene man:matia hithe:to discovered ia the London 
clay, they are highly interesting froin their identity or close affinity wish 
some ot the peculiar distinct genera of the Paris basin. la the tresh water 
and marine beds at the north side of the Isle of Wight, and at the opposite 
coast of tlampshire, (he united thickness of which beds is about 400 feet, 
remains of the very same pecaliar qaadrupeds of the contemporaneous Pa 
risian formations have been found. 

One of the rarest and must remarkable of the pachyderms, whose pecu- 
liar characters were obscurely indicated by Cuvier from scanty fossils yiel- 
ded by t.e Moutmartre gypsuca, bas had its claims to generic distinction 
established, and its nature and affinities tally illustrated, by more perfect 
specimens from the eocene marls of the Isle of Wight: in po other part 
of Great Britain has any portion of the chwropotamus been found, except in 
the above limited tocality, wnich alone corresponds with the formations vt 
the Paris basin 10 mineral character as well as in date aad origin. This 
discovery becomes, theretore, peculiarly interesting and suggestive. For 
were the common aotiun true, that allthe fossil remains of quadrapeds no! 
now existing in vur island had been brought hither by asingular c itastrophe, 
and strewed with the de.ricus of a general deluge over its suriace, whal 


wouid have been the chance ot fiuding the lower jaw of a cherupoiamus io 
the very spout an {in the very liunited locality where alone in all England the 
same Kind of deposits existed as those in which the uniqve upper jaw of a 
cheropotamus hau been tound in France? Witb the cher potamus are as 
sociated, in the Biustad aud Sheafield quarries, remains of the anoplothe- 
rium, dichobunes, pi’ thorium, and luphiodon, showing, with the fossils 
from the Londua clay, that the same pecuilar generic forms of the class 
Mammalia prevailed during the eocene « poch in England as in France. 
With the last iayer f the eocene deposits, we luse ia this island every 


trace of the mamunalia of that remote period. What length of time elaps- 
ed belore the toundations of Eaglaud were ag tin suffi ciently settled to serve 
as the theatre of life to another race of warm-blooded quadrupeds, the im- 
agination strives in vain to form an idea of, commensurate with the evi 


their way through the ancient forests or wallowed in the swamps. The 
lakes and rivers were tenanted by hippopotamuses as bulky and with as 
formidable tusks as those of Africa. Three kinds of wild oxen, two of gi- 
gautic size and strength, and one of these maned and villous like the bonas- 
sus, found subsistence in the plains. Deer, as gigantic in propoction to ex- 
isting spreies, were the contemporaries of the oid uri and bisontes, and may 
have disputed with them the pasturage of that ancient land ; ona of these 
extinct deer is well known, under the name of ‘ Irish Elk,’ by the enor- 
mous expanse of its broad palmed antlers; another had horns more like 
those of the wapiti, but surpassed the great Canadian deer in balk ; a third 
extinct species more resembied the Indian hippelaphus, and with these were 
associated the red-deer, the rein deer, aud the roe. A wild horse, a wild 
ags, or guagga, and the wild boar, complete the known series of British pli. 
ocene hovfed mammalia. The carnivuora, organised to enjoy a life of rapine 
at the expense of the vegetable-teedere, to restrain their uudue increase and 
abridge the pangs of the maimed and sickly, were duly adjusted in nam 
bers, size, aud ferocity, to the fell task assigned to them in the organic 
economy. Besidesa British tiger, of larger size, aud with proportionally 
larger paws than that of Bengal, there existed a stronger teliue animal of 
equal size, which, from the great leugth and sharpness of its sabre-shaped 
| canines, was probably the most ferocious aud destructive of its peculiar 
carnivorous family. Of the smaller felines, we recognise the remains of a 
leopard or large lynx, and ot a wild cat. : 
roops of savage hyenas, larger than the fierce crocata of South Africa, 
which they most resembled, devoured what the nobler beasts of prey had 
left. A species of bear, surpassing the ursus ferox of the Rocky Mountains, 
found its hiding place in many of the existing limestone caverns of England. 
With it was associated a somewhat smaller kind, more like the common 
European bear, but larger than the present individuals uf the ursus arctos 
Wolves and foxes, the badger, the otter, the foumart, aad the stwat, com- 
plete the category of the known pliocene carnivora of Britain. Bats, 
moles, and shrews, were then, a3 now, the furms that preyed upon the in- 
sect world: good evidence of the hedgehog has not yet been got, bat re- 
maits of an extinct insectivore of equal size, and with closer affautties to the 
mole tribe, have been discovered. ‘f'wu kinds of beaver, hares and rabbits, 
water moles and field moles, rats and mice, richly represented the rodent 
order. The great trogonthere and the lagoyms were the only suogeneric 
| forms, perhaps the only species of the plivcene peziod that have not been 
recognised as natives of Britain withia the historical period. The first idea 
which communly suggests itself un the discovery at some depth in the soil of 
the fossil remaias of a large quadruped, now strange to our island, is, that 
the carcase of such anima! nad been drifted hither from some distant region. 
Prot. Owen alluded, in refutativa of this idea, to the evidence which Dr 
Buckland had brought forward of the long continued habitation by hyenas 
of the Kirkdale cave in Yorkshire; of toe remiins of yoang mamumoths, 
rhinoceroses, and hippopotamuses, that had been dragyed into the cave, 
and there devoured, or their bones guawed, by the byena+. Amongst other 
phenomena he particularly adduced the following: it is well kuowo that 
the antlers of deer are shed and reuewed anuually, and a maie may be reck- 
oued to leave about eight pairs of autlers besides its bones to testily its for- 
mer existence upon the earth; but as the female has usnally no antlers we 
may expect to find four times as mavy pairs of antlers as skeletons ia the su 
perlicial deposits of the countries in which such deer have lived and died 
The proportion of the fossil antlers of the great extinct species of Briish 
pliocene deer, which antlers are proved by the tori of their base to have 
been shed by the living animals, is somewhat greater thaa in the above cal- 
culation, Although, therefore, the swollen carcase of a great exotic deer 
might be borne along a dilavial wave to a considerable distanee, and its boues 
vlumately deposited far from its uative soil, it is not likely that the solid | 
| shed antlers of such species of deer should be carried by the 8ime cause to 
| the same distance, or rolled for any distance, with other heavy debris of a 
mighty torrent, without fracture and sigusof friction. But the shed autlers 
ot the large extinct species of deer found 10 this tsland and in ireland have 
commonly their points or branches entire, as whea they tell; aud the frac 
tured specimens are generally found in caves, and show marks of the teeth 
of the hyenas, by which they have been guawed; thas at ihe same time re- 
vealing the mode in which they have becoine introduced into tnose caves, 
and proving the coutemporaneous existence of buth Kinds of mammalia 
Tue perfect condition, aad the sharply defined processes, often in high relief, 
of many of the bones of the elephants, rhinoceroses, and bippopota muses, 
from our tranquil tresh water deposits, concur witb the nature of their bed 
w refute the hypothesis ol their having been borne hither by a dilavial cur- 





rent from regions of the earth where the same geuera of quadrupeds are 
tow limited. The very abundance of their fussil remains iu our islaud is 
iucOmpatible with the notion of their formiug its share of ons generativa of 
tropical beasts drowued and dispersed by a single catastrophe of waters 
this abundaace indicates, on the Coutrary, tbat the deposits containing them 
formed the grave-yard, as it were, of many successive generations. With 
regard to the mode of introdaction of this latest and must extensive series 
of quadrupeds, Prof Owen observed that it could hardly be supposed that 
be ponderous rhinoceruses, the hyenas, wolVes, loxes, badgers, oxen, 
2orses, hogs, and guats, tue smaller deer, hares, rabbits pikas ur even the 
aquatic rodents, could bave reached this island from the contivent, if the 
present oceanic barrier had interposed. [be idea o a separate creation «1 
ihe same series cf mamunalia whict existed on the coutinent in and for a 


anall contiguoas island will bardly be ace spted Che zovlogist Desmaresi 
deduced an argumect tn provt tnat Fraace aud Evgiaud were once anited 
| trom the correspoudence of theif Wolves, Deurs, aod other species known t» 
have existed in this island wiihia tue period of history Prot. Owen deemeu 
ihe conclusion irresistible wheu the sa ue Gurrespuadeuce was fouud tw ex 
teed throvgh the entire series ul proboscidian, pachydernal, eq tius, bovine 
cervine, Caruivurous, and rodeut mimimatia, waiich characterised the tw. 
conntries dyriug the plioceae and post-piiocene periods ol geelogy. Thus 


cbserved the lecturer, the screucs of auatoiny Laving revealed the great fac 
al the former existeuce io our present isLaud uf the same species of quad 





become ia an unexpected degree auxiliary to taphical science, and 
throws light apon the former physical couligesetion Ul ree and on the 
changes which it has since undergone, 
Professor Owen then briefly touched upon the purely geological evidence 
of the former union of England with the continent, and to the comparatively 
modern period of some remarkable changes which have taken place on ouf 
southern coast, and to which may be attributed the final establishment of 
the British Chanoel. But in referring to that event as comparatively re- 
cent, the term, he said, mast not be judged of in relation to any such insig« 
nificant fraction of the world’s time as has been marked down in the reco 
of the present inf of the human race: we shall better appreciate it, 
perhaps, by recalling the ideas of perpetuity which we attach to our ocean 
arrier, whea, gazing on its waves, we sum up the known changes 
which they have produced on the coast-line within the period of history or 
tradition. The indications of such changes, mighty in comparison with any 
of which human history takes cognisance, p us to view with less 
surprise the corresponding changes which have taken place in the mamma- 
lian fauna; but we are still ignorant of the cause of the extirpation of so large 
& proportion of it as bas become extinct. It is an important fact, however, 
that a part, and not the whole, bas thus perished, and that the cause has not 
been a violent and aniversal catastrophe, from which none could escape but 
by miraculous intervention. There is no small analogy, indeed, between 
the course of the extirpation of the pliocene mammal and that which history 
shows to have affected the wild animals of continents and islands in con- 
nexion with the progress of man’s dominion. The t, most ferocious, 
and the least useful of the pliocene species have i ; but the horse, 
the hog, probably the smaller species of wild ox, the goat, and many of the 
diminutive quadrupeds, remain. There is not, however, any satisfactory 
evidence that the human species existed when the borin § the tichor- 
hine and leptorhine rhinoceros, and the great northern hippopotamus, be- 
came extinct. It is proboble that the horse and ass ere descendants of spe. 
cies of pliocene antiquity in Europe; there is no anatomical character by 
which the present wild boar can be distinguished specifically from that 
which was contemporary with the mammoth. All the species of European 
pliocene oxen came down to the historical period, and the aurochs and musk 
ox still exist; bat the one is preserved, still untamed, and with difficulty, 
by imperial protection ; and the other has been driven, like the rein deer, 
to high northern latitudes. There is evidence that the great Bos primige- 
nius and the small Bos longifrons —which date, by fossils, from the time of 
the mammoth—continued to exist in this island after it became inhabited by 
man. ‘The small short-horted species is most probably still preserved in 
the mountain varieties of our domestic cattle. The great urus seems never 
to have been tamed, but to have been finally extirpated in Scotland. Some 
of oar popular myths of combats with gigautic oxen, as the dan cow of War- 
wick, may have originated in the final conflicts that led to the extirpation of 
these huge wold cattle. Of the cervine tribe, the red deer and the roebuck 
still exist in the mountainons districts of the north; but, like the aarochs 
in Lithuania, by grace of special protective laws. The reindeer has, rela- 
tively to Britain, been exterminated, nor will our present climate permit its 
existence here. The Megaccros, the stil: larger Strongyloceros, and the 
remarkable Cereus Bucklandi, have absolately perished. With the diminu- 
tion of the great herbivora, which would natu rally totlow the limitation of 
their range when England became an island, that of the carnivora, depen- 
dent on then for food, would inevitably follow. The sabre-toothed machair- 
odus, the great Spelwan tiger, hyena, and bear became extinct, together 
with the great pliocene pachyderms, as it would seem, before the creation 
of man. And not here only, but likewise on the great continent over which 
they ranged, which would indicate that the extirpating cause, if it were ex- 
trinsic to their own constitation, had been due to changes of the earth's 
configuration and climate much more extensive than could be connected 
with the insulation of so smaila portion of Europe as Britain. We can 
with greater certainty associate with its insular condition the subsequent 
progress of extirpation, through the agency of man, by which the smaller 
xiod of bear and the wolf have ceased to exist withus; whilst the fox, the 
badger, the otter, the polecat, the wild cat, and the stoat, owe their prolong 


ed existence as British species only to their comparatively less noxious chars . 


act r, and insigaificant size. With regard to the rodentia, the great trogon- 
there, or gigautic beaver, seems to have become extinct in England and Eug 
rope before the hisiorical period ; whilst the smaller pliocene beaver conti- 
nued to exist with us, like the wolf, until hanted down by man: it still sure 
vives in a few of the great continental rivers. 

Thus (continved the Professor) in the endeavour to trace the origin of our 
existing Mammalia, I have been led, by long researches on the fossils of 
this island, t» view them as descendants of a fraction of a peculiar and ex- 
tensive mammalian fauna which overspread Europe and Asia ata period 
geologically recent, yet incalculably remote and long anterior to any evi- 
deuce or record of the buman race, it would appear, indeed, from the 
comparisons which the present state of paleontology permits to be institu. 
ted between the recent and extinct mammalian faune of other great nataral 
divisions of the dry land, that these divisions also severally possessed a series 
of mamunalia as distinct and peculiar in each during the pliocene period as 
at the present day, 

W nen such a comparison is restricted to the fauna of a limited locality, 
especially au iusular one like Great Britain, the discrepancy between the 
pliocene extinct and the existing groups of mammalia appears to be ex- 
treme. But if we regard Great Britain in connexion with the rest of 
Europe, and if we extend our view of the geographival distrivution of extinct 
mammals beyond the limits of technical geography,—and it needs but & 
glance at the map to detect the artificial character of the line which di- 
vides Kurope trom Asia,—we shall then fina a close and iuteresting corre- 
spondence between the extinct Euro; v-Asiatic mammalian fauna of the 
pltoceue period and that of the present day The very fact of the pliocene 
tussil maunmalia of England being almost as rich in generic and specific 
forms as thuse of Europe leads, as aiready stated, io the inference that the 
iniersecting branch of the ocean which uow divides this island from the 
cuntiueut uid got then exist as a barrier to the migration of the mastodons, 
mamimotis, rbiuocereses, hippopotamuses, bisons, oxen, horses, tigers, 
byeuas, bears, &e., which have left such abundant traces of their former 
exisience iu the superficial deposits and caves of Great Britain. Now it is 
@ ust interesting fact, that ia the Europa -Asiatic expanse of dry land 
species coutioue to exist ol nearly all those genera which are represeated 
by plivcene an! post-pliocene mammalian fossils of the same natural conti- 
nen: and of the immediately adjacent island of Grnat Britain. The bear has 
its haguts iu both Europe and Asia; the beaver of the Rhone and Danube 
represvuts lve great troguntheriam ; the lagomys and the tiger exist on both 
sides of the Himalayan mouniain-chaio ; the byena ranges through Syria and 
tlindestan; ihe Bactrian camel typifies the huge merycotherium of the 
Siberian drift; the elephant and rhinoceros are still represented in Asia, 
though now confiued to the soul of the Himalayas. The true macaques 
are peculiar to Asta; and, though most abuodant in the sovthern parts of the 
cod.ucent aud the Ludian Archipelago, aiso exist in Japan: a closely allied 
subgenus (/naus) is naturalised on ihe rock of Gibraltar at the present day, 
A tussil species of macacus was associated with the elephant and rhinoceros 
1u Euglaud during the period of the depositiva of the newer pliocene fresh- 
waier beds. 

If we (urn our attention to a more distant natural contineat—South 
America, for example--we shall fied that at the present day Souta America 
aiuue is invabited by species of sloth, of armadillo, of cavy, aguti, clenemys, 
aud p atyrrhine mvuukey ; bat no fossil remains of a qaadruped referable to 
any of these gedera have yet been discovered in Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
Che types vf bradypus and dasypus were, however, riculy represeated b 
diversified and gigan ic specitic torms in South America during the geologi- 
cal period immedtately preceding the present; aod fossil remains of extinct 
species ol cavia, c@ ugenys, Clenumys, and cebus, bave hitherto been de- 
tected exclusively iu the continent where these genera siill as exclusively 
exist. Aucheuia mure remotely typifies macrauchenia. Toe marine fossils 
iu the rich collection of remaius trom Brazilian caverns, lately received at 
tue British Museum, ail belong to the genus Hesperomys, lhe abvriginal 


living representatives of tas mird® ta wan Amerwa; Dot a single 
fussil is referable w a true old world mus, thoagh nambers of the common 
rat nd wuuse Lave been imporied iuty South America since its discovery 
by Europeans. With regarc w the sloths aud armadiilos, they now seem, 
alter the rich harvest of bulky gly ptodons, mylodoas, aud mega.beriums, to 
ve ‘be last remnants of a mammalian faana, which opce aly st equalled in 


tu@ 8iZe aud number of ils species that of the uropee »-A sialic expanse, 
aud wus as peculiarly chal icleristic of tue remute Continent in which almost 














} rapeds, most of which are now extiact, that coexisted On the c_utinent, has 


ail ics represeutatives have been entemb. d. 

in North America the must abundant mammalian fossiis of the corres- 
ponding recent geological epoch belong toa species of mastodon [M gi- 
ganteus} pecultat | vulinent, Since, however, North America bor- 
ters closely upou Asia at its aortberu Dasis, aud is couuected by its appo- 
site apex witu Sati America it pertectly accotds with ‘he analogies of the 
gvograpnical celauvus of the last exurpated series of mammals of the old 
vorid that (be Asiatic mammoth aod the Sovath America, where, bo wever, 
their reais are Wuch mure scauty tbau in their own proper provinces. 

Australia, iu like mauuer, yields ev ideuce vi an avalugous correspondence 


between its Just extinct and Its present aboriginal mammuiian fauna, which 
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liar nisation of most 
oT hat te ll npr ol 
ja form one great and natural p is now generally admit y zoolo- 
Leora the representatives in that oon of many of Reentere of the more ex- 
tensive placental sub-class of the mammalia of the larger continents have 
also been recognised in the existing genera and species: the dasyure, for 
example, play the parts of the carnivora, the bandicoots of the insectivora, 
the phalangers of the yuadrumana, the wombat of the rodentia, and the 
kangarovs, in a remoter degree than that, of the raminautia. The firet 
collection of mammalian fossils from the ossiferous caves of Australia 
brought to light the former existence on that continent of larger species of 
the same peculiar marsupial <—~ ; Some, as the thylacine, and the da- 
syurine sud. genus reprosented by the Das. urinus, are now extinct on the 
Australian continent; but one species of each still exists on the adjacent 
island of Tasmania; the rest of the fossils were extinct wombats, phalan- 
ers, potoroos, and kangaroos—some ot the latter being of gigantic stature. 
ubsequenily, and aller a brief interval, we obtain a kaowledge of a form- 
er exisience of a type of a marsupial group, exemplified by the genera Di- 
protodon and Nototherium, whieh represented the pachyderms of the larger 
continents, and which seems now to have disappeared from the face of the 
Australian earth 

The most remarkable local existing fauna, in regard to terrestrial ver- 
tebrated animals, is that of the islands of New Zealand, with which geolo- 
gists have been made familiar by Mr. Lyell’s indication of close analogy 
with the slate of animal life during the period of the Wealden for- 
mation. The only terrestrial mammalian quadraped hitherto discovered 
in New Zealand, whose recent introduction into that island is at all doubt- 
fal, is asmalirat. The unequivocally indigenous representatives of the 
warm-blooded vertebrata are birds, of which the apteryx is the most pecu- 
liar. It is the smallest known species of the struthious or wingless order, 
has the feeblest radiments of the anterior members, and not any of its bones 
are permeated by air cells. This bird forms the most striking and charac- 
teristic type of the proper or primitive fauna of New Zealand. 

The organic remains of the most recent deposits of the North Island, 
which are most probably contemporary with the post-pliocene formations 
of Australia and Europe, are referable to an apparently extinct genus of 
struthious birds, having the nearest affinities to the apteryx. The remains 
of this genus (Dinornis) appear to be very abundant, notwithstanding the 
stupendous stature of some of the species. It is repeated that a large dinor- 
nis still exists in the South Island of New Zealand ; and some of the spe- 
cies may have been living in the North Island when the human aborigines 
first set foot there. But the bones which have come from that island, al- 
though retaining much of their animai matter, are more or less impregnat- 
ed with ferraginous salts, aud may have Jain in an argillaceous soil tor as 
long a period as some of the latest extinct mammals of Australia, South 
America, and Europe. Not a trace of a fossil quadraped has been found in 
New Zealand; but our present knowledge of the living and the last-exter- 
minated faunw of the warm-blooded animals of that smal! but far-distant 
and isolated portion of earth, shows that the same close analogy existed 
between them as has been exemplified in the corresponding faune of lar- 
ger natural divisions of the dry land on the present surface of this planet. 

Thas the facts obtained from a study of the fossil remains of mammalian 
quadrupeds, applied to a scieutific consideration of the present distribution 
of the highest organised and iast-created class of animals, demonstrate that, 
with extinct as with existing Mammalia, particular forms were assigned to 
particular provinces, or natural divisions of the dry land of this globe ; and, 
what is still more interesting and suggestive, that the same forms were re- 
stricted to the same provinces at the pliocene period as they are at the pre- 
sent day. In parsuing the retrospective comparison of recent mammals to 
those of the eocene and oolitic strata, in relation to their local distribution, 
we obtain indications of extensive changes in the relative position of sea and 
land during those epochs, in the degree of incongruity between the generic 
forms of the mammalia which thea existed in Europe, and any that are now 
found on the Ly natural contineat of which Europe forms part. It would 
appear, indeed, from our present knowledge, that the further we penetrate 
into time for the recovery of extinct mammalia, the further we must go in- 
to space tu find their existing avalogues. To match the eocene palwotheres 
and lophiodons, we must bring tapirs from Sumatra or South America,— 
we must travel to the autipodes for myrmecobians and daysyures, the near- 
on nae abalogues to the amphitheres and phascolotheres vf the ancient 
oolites. 


From what ancient centre, if any, the first types of the primary groups of 


th interesting on account of the very pecu 
Se én sones ‘sumeanee of that division of the globe. 


conclusion. Te has made use, he says, fur the sake of greater precision, 
of all the ancient observations of Uranus, to the number of nineteen, made 
by Flamstead, Bradiey, Mayer and Lemonnister, and the very great num- 
ber of two hundred and sixty two observations made at Paris and Greenwich 
between the years 1781 and 1845. 

Each ot the longitudes of Uranus, deduced from the observations, com- 
pared with the longitude which it ought to have by the ory at the same epoch, 
furnishes an equation of condition involving the corrections ot the elements 
ot the orbit of planet sought. These equations contain nine unknown 
quantities, of which approximate solutions are given by Mr. Le V. 

So confident was he of the correctness of his calculations, that he did not 
wait to verify them by the appearance of the planet; but at once made the 
result known as a mathematical demonstration which could not be incor. 
rect. He was sure that the planet was where he fixed it 1c be—dut he 
was not sute that it could be seen, though he was very confident that a 
good telescope would reach it. In this, too, he has been proved to be correct 

In September, about the time he had ascertained the planet would begin 
to be in a position to be seen from our earth. M Le Verrier wrote to Dr. 
Galle at Berlin, requesting him to search for it. On the night ofthe 23d of 
that month, the day after he received the letter, Dr. G., during a com- 
parison of the heavens with Dr. Brenicker’s map, saw a star of the eighth 
magnitude not marked on the map. in the constellation of Aquarius, in the 
precise spotlaid down by M. Le Verrier. On the next night Dr. G. was 
able to verily his discuvery, and to detect the retrograde motion of the 

lanet, which motion was also found fully to agree with that stated by Le 

errier. Jt was afierwars observed (on the 29:h of September,) in Lundon. 
Its appearance is that of a star of the eighth magnitude. Its course is 
far beyond that of the planet Uranus; it is suggested to be twice the distance 
of that planet from the sun, and it must be a very large body as ils disc 
is two or three seconds in diameter. 

It has also been seen, as we have stated, in Washington and Cam- 
bridge, and the existence of the new planet, to which, of course, the name 
of the discoverer will be given, is thus placed beyond all doubt—a dis- 
covery which will give the name of Le Verrier a place among the greatest 
astronomers, and which, as it is the last, so it is the greatest wiumph which 
that sublime science has yet achieved. 


—— 
BORNEO~—ACTION WITH THE PIRATES. 


ApmrraLty, Sept. 28.—Despatches have been received at this office 
from Rear-Adm. Sir T. Cochrane, C.B., addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, of which the following are copies :— 

Spiteful, off the City of Brune, Borneo Proper, July 9, 1846. 

Sir,—lI request you will inform my Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty that, for the reason assigned in a separate despatch, | determined 
with a competent force to ascend to the city of Brune, and call upon the Sul- 
tan for an explanation of his conduct wih regard to the attrocities 
attributed to him, Neither the Dedalus nor Pluto having joined me 
from Hong Kong, I made the necessary dispositions of the furce at 
my command, as more fully detailed in the accompanying pro- 
gramme. I had ieceived information that the approach to the island 
of Cherimon was detended by two batteries, and that five vthers were plant- 
ed at the narrows formed by the island of Bungore and the right bank of the 
river, and that three heavy batteries protected the city. While the arrange- 
ments for the expedition were in progress, I accompanied Mr. Brooke, 
reconnoitred tae [sle of Cherimon and found that alihough there was one 
battery of five guns established on it, and four guns on Pulo Coin Arrang 
admirably placed for enfilading the approach over the bar, which lies im- 
mediately in front o! and close to them, they were, however, not perfected, 
and both islands were abandoned ; and as | had no distinct authority forcon. 
sidering that these batteries were intended to act hostilely towards us, I in 
no manner interfered with them, either by spiking or otherwise injuring 
the guns. On my return on board, I saaeel 6 letier from the Sultan, of 
which the accompanying is a translation, having attached to it the seals of 
Pangerran Muda Mahomed, legitimate son of the late Sultan, and the Pan- 
Moumein, in addition to hisown. These seals Mr. Brooke believed to be 
forgeries; the leer, however, neither prohibited an approach by an armed 
force, nor threatened if it did so. 

On the 7ih instant, 1 hoisted my flag on board this ship, commanded by 
Captain W. Maitland, and taking in tow the Hazard and Royalist, and 
preceded by the Phlegethon,as cended the river to Cherimon: but it was 
not till yesterday morning 1 was enabled to overcome the difficulties of the 





the class mammalia may have radiated, we seem ever destined to remain 
ignorant, by reason of the enormous alterations of land and sea that have 
come to pass since the class was first introduced into our planet. We find, 
however, that from the period when the great masses of dry land assumed 
the genera! form and position that they now present, the saaie peculiar 
forms of mammalia characterised their respective fauna. Jf we carry our 
retrospect ro further back than the pliocene tertiary period, the evidence of 
the distribution of the recent and extinct mammalia would justify the con- 
clusion that New Zealand, Australia, South America, and the old world of 
the geographers, had been as many distinct centres of creation. The diffi- 
culties (hat beset the commonly received view are insurmountable. Ac 

cording to the hypothesis that ali existing land animals radiated from a 
common Asiatic centre within the bistorical period, we must be prepated 
to admit that the nocturnal apteryx, which can neither fly nor swim, migra- 
ted across wide seas, and found its sole.resting-place in the island of New 
‘Zealand, where alone the remains of similar wingless birds have been found 
fossil ;—that the wombats, dasyures, and kangaroos should have as exclu. 
sively travelled to Australia, where only have been found, in pliocene strata 
and bone caves, the remains of extinct and gigantic species of the same 
genera or families of marsupialia; and that the modern sloths, armadillos 
and auteaters, should have chosen the route to South America, where only 

and in the warmer parts of North America, are to be found the fossil remains 
of extinct species of those very peculiar edendate genera. It is not less 
striking and suggestive, though at first sight leas subversive of the recent- 
dispersion theory, to find the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hyenas, 
beaver, pika, hare and rabbit, vole and mole, still restricted to that great 
natural division of dry land to which the fossil remains of the same genera 
or species appear to be peculiar. 

The Professor, in conclusion, alluded to the high privilege of the student 
of medicine in -“—— for the chief of his introductory sciences, anatomy, 
by the diversified daily extending applications of which so much light 
was reflected on important collateral sciences, on the elacidation of the suc- 
cessive introduction of animal life on this planet, of its chronology, and even 
its ancient geography. 








NEW PLANET. 


A New Puanet —Tue Greatest TRivMpex or Astronomy.—The an- 
nouncement made recently by M. Le Verrier, tothe French Academy, that 
there was another planet beyond the orbit of Uranus, has been wonderfully 
demonstrated to be true. 

The Boston Advertiser announces that it was seen from the Cambridge 
Observatory on the evening of the 21st and 22d instant. It was found, with- 
out mueb difficulty, with the five feet Equatorial, near the star s. f. No. 7648 
of the British Association Catalogue. The planet bore illumination almost 
as well asthe star, which is rated of the 7th magnitude. 

It was also seen fromthe National Observatory in Washington, on Friday 
night, the 23d inst, “ 

Bat it had previously been seen in England, and the London Illustrated 
News, received by the Caledonia, contains a map of its place aud appear 
ance in the heavens. softs F 

There is asublimity about this discovery which commands all our admi- 
ration. it demunstrates that the laws of nature are fixed and unchanging, 
and that man has been able to comprebend and apply them. This was no 
chance discovery. It was not first seen by some curious astronomer, who 
was bunting for comets, or stray stars, or engaged in ascertaining the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of maps of the heavens. The fact of the existence 
of the new planet was the work of calculation—it was a demonstration of 
mathemutics—it was the conclusion of human reason. The eccentric mo. 
tions of the planet Uranus had for a long time attracted much attention. It 
was seen, from time to time, to wander more and more from its predicted 
place ; and this anomalous movement, whilst it surprised, also confounded 
the astronomers. It could not be aceounted for by any known law of na- 
ture, applied to matter as ascertained to exist. 

In this state of uncertainty, Le Verrier betook himself to the task of dis- 
covering what it was that apparently took Uranus from out of the laws which 
have beeu demonsirated to govern other planets. In his closet, with only 
the aids that science and reason had given him, he entered upon a series of 
calculations, so minute and yet so extensive that they would have deterred 

any less euthusiastic astronomer from uadertaking them, and which nothing 
bat the greatest verance, ingenuity, and skill could accomplish. 

The result of these calculations be made known tu the French Academy 
in the latter part of August. It was that there was a planet beyond the orbit 
of Uranus, of whose existence nothing was yet known. He stated he had 
not seen the planet. At the time be read his paper it was not in a position 
to be seen, but he directed attention to the part of the heavens where it was, 
and indicated the time when it could be seen. 

In the paper referred to, which he read before the French Academ 


bar, and was then obliged to leave the Hazard aground upon it. Having 
my whole available force collected, 1 proceeded towards the city, which lies 
about nine miles up a very picturesque river. The Phlegethon \ed, for the 
purpose of sounding its intricate approaches, having in tow the gun-boats; 
the Spiteful tollowed, towing the Royalist : andasiern of ber, the doats in- 
tended for landing the seamenand Marines On approaching the Pulo Bun. 
gore, five forts opened to view, admirably placed for denying a passage be- 
yond them; two were erected on our right hand, one on the leit shore over 
the narrow formed by Pulo Bu: gore and the main, and the largest of the 
whole on the side of a hill, elevated about 100 feet (immediaieiy in front of 
the narrows), and which sandbavks compel ycu to stand directly fer, and 
tO pass within from 70 to 80 yards; the fifih battery was further up the ri- 
ver on the same side. Shortly after we were discovered, the fifth battery 
fired a gon, and within a few minutes the largest hoisted a flag, which Mr. 
Brooke informed me was the flag ot our friend, Muda Hassim, who had 
been murdered; and we were in doubt whether this was not intended as an 
intimation that we should be received as friends. We were not, however, 
lefi long in suspense upon this subject, as the moment the Phlegethon had 
passed the narrows, the battery commenced a spiritted fire, which was 
promptly returned. The gun boats, commanded by Captain Mundy, of the 
fris, and assisted by Lieut. G. E Patey, First Lieut, of the Agincourt, with 
rapidity cast off from the steamer, formed in a line, and opened their fire, 
and so soon asthe enemy’s fire had slackened, pushed for the shore, and 
gallantly mounted the steep ascent to the fort, but whence the garrison re- 
treated precipitately, leaving the Sultan’s flag to be hauled down by as- 
sailants, 

Being anxious to proceed to the city, and finish my operations against 
it before dark, I only gave Capt. Mundy time to spike the guns and throw 
them over the walls, and blow up the magazine, when I proceeded to my 
mainobject. Aware that the Sultan had a heavy battery, a fleur d’eau, 
pointing directly down to a bend of the river, from which it was distant 
about 800 yards, and round which we must turn, and understanding that 
he had heavy works on the hills not far in the rear, I anchored immediately 
behind the point that protected us from them, to make my final arrange- 
ments for landing, &c. These arrangements were, however, overturned 
by the violence of the ebb tide, which set down the river with the rapidity 
against which a row boat could with difficulty contend, | was, therefore, 
under the necessity of towing both gun boats and the division for landing ; 
the former by the Phlegethon, and the latter by the Spiteful. Having giv- 
ing the , people their dinners, I again weighed, and no sooner did the ships 
open the point, than the batteries commenced a sharp and extremely well- 
directed fire, and at the same time a play of musketry from the woods on 
our right, and to which the Spitfire was obliged to submit without retalia- 
tion. The critical situation in which she was placed (with the beach but a 
few yards beyond her paddle-boxes, the Royalist in tow, and the boats fill- 
ed with the whole of the landing force,) required the utmost silence and at- 
tention to prevent the whole being thrown on shore. But the Phlegethon 
very promptly returned the fire from her own guns, which, with the batte- 
ry of field pieces placed round her bows, and the admirable fire from the 
brigade of rockets plauted upon her bridge (both field pieces and rockets 
under the immediate command of Lieut. Paynter,) together with the nuw 
rapid progress of the whole force directly up the river, so astonished and 
dismayed the enemy, that they fled before the steamers could reach their 
works, or the storming party carry out the service intended for it. As 
quickly as possible the landing was effected, and the Marines, under Capt. 
Hawkins, immediately took possession of the heights which command the 
town, The battery a flewr d’eau, was found to consist of eight brass and 
two iron guns, from 68 to 9-pounders, as more particularly detailed in the 
accompanying schedule. The One upon the heights immediately above it, 
of four guns 9 and 6-pounders, and four more upon ancther height, com- 
manding the latter, and 100 yards in the rear of it, The whole are now in 
course of embarkation. 

I much regret to add, that this service was not accomplished without loss, 
two men being killed and seven wounded; and the Phlegethon received 
several shot through her hull and other damages through her paddle-box, 
cooking boilers, &c., and which are now in course of repair. 





So soon as the peg arrangements were made for the security of the 
city, | despatched Capt. Mundy with the gun-boats to destroy the five forte 
we had passed, and which he effected the same evening, having disabled 
17 iron, and brought away three brass guns. The Sultan, | am informed, 
has fled into the interior with a large body of men, aud many guns. | am 
now preparing a force to send in pursuit of bim, so soon as | have accurate 
information of his place of retreat. 

The gratifying duty now devolves on me of assuring their Lordships of 
the zeal and devotion to the service of every individual I had the honour to 
have under my command. I have already mentioned the name of Lieut, 
Patey, the First Lieut. of the Agincourt, as second incommand under Capt. 
Mundy in the gunboats, and of whom Capt. Mundy speaks in the highest 
terms ; and I must bring to their Lordships’ notice Lieut. Paynter, the gun- 





, M. 
Le Verrier gives the method by which he has arrived at his most remarkable 





nery Lieut. of the same ship. He was Adjutant of the landing party, and 
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also commanded the rocket brigade at Malloodoo Bay last year, and the field 
piece and rocket brigades of the preseut expedition. On every occasion 
that his services have been eons I have remarked hie zeal and intelli- 
gence, and to his assiduity and attention is mainly to be atiributed the pre- 
sent state of gunnery discipline of the Agincourt; and the precision with 
which the field-pieces, and particularly the rockets, were fired, affords a 
praciica, proof of the value of his instructions. 

Upon two former services, Capt. Hawkins bas commanded the Marines, 
amounting, on this occasion, to nearly 200 men, and the same zeal and at- 
tention have marked his conduct in the present, as in every former in- 
stance; and I have invested him with the charge of the protection of the 
town. { must omit to mention the care and assiduity displayed by Mr. J. E. 
Elliott, the Master of the Agincourt, in sounding the various intricacies of our 
approach, and preparing himself for the responsibilities of a pilot in a part 
hitherto unknown to him. 

Although, I have thus extremely limited the list of officers brought pro- 

minently before their Lordships, I trust their Lordships wi!! not, for an 
instant, believe that such restriction arises from insensibility to the merits of 
all engaged ; but, where zeal has been general and equal, I feel a delicacy 
in drawing attention to one to the exclusion of another. Their Lordships 
will hace before them the programme already referred to, containing the 
name of every officer employed, and the duties assigned him; and Theve 
the authority of the Captains and officers under whom they served, for as- 
suring their Lordships that one principle of zeal aud devotion influenced 
the whole. Phlegethon, H.E.1. Company's steamer, commanded by Mr. 
R. S. Ross, was placed under ae command, as their Lordships are already 
aware, by the Governor of the Straits; and it is a pleasing duty I have to 
perform, in assuring their Lordships that the good opinion | had alread 
formed of this officer, when formerly under my orders in China, has, through 
his great zeal and activity, been fuily maintained on the present occasion ; 
and that it is my intention to make a similar communication to the Gover- 
nor- General of India. 
_ I may not close this er without conveying to Mr. Brooke, through 
its mediam, my best thanks for the solicitude he has mauifested for the 
success of the expedition, and the kind and importsnt assistance I have 
received from him towards securing its favourable result; and I feel per- 
suaded | shall not be disappointed in my expectation, that he will cheer- 
fully permit me to draw still further upon his services.—I have the honour, 
&e. T. Cocurane, Rear-Adm. and Com in-Chief. 


MARRIED, on Thursday, 5th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Frederick W. Si- 


monds, of Reading, England, to Sophia Elisabeth, daughter of L. P. de Luze, Swiss Con- 
sul at New York. 











Exchange at New York on Lonvon, at 60 days, 1€7 1-2. 
Une ALBION, 
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The Britannia had not reached Buston at the last accounts. She ie proba- 


bly detained by the dense fogs that have prevailed along the coast tor some 
days past. 


The Mexican War.—The official returns of the killed and wounded of 
the American army in the attack on Monterey are still wanting, and of 
course exaggeration assumes the place of fact. Neither have we received 
any Mexican report of the affair at all. Iu the absence of official details the 
Union publishes a letter from Col. Stanton who is represented as ‘‘ acting 
in the place of Gen. Jessup ;” it may therefore be regarded as a sort of semi- 
official document, We subjoin it. 


Monrersy, (Mexico,) Sept. 28th, 1846. 

My Dear Colonel: This place surrendered the evening of the 24th, after 
three days’ contest, during which we drew ourselves around it like a boa 
constrictor, the fuld becoming more contracted each day. The place is strong 
by pature, and had been much strengthened by art. They had more than 
thirty pieces of artillery, which they bad disposed of with skill, and used 
with good effect. The defence was obstinate. Every battery bad to be 
carfied excepting two, one of which was evacuated during the second 
night; the other not until after the surrender. The latter was their citadel, 
and would have required a breaching battery, which we had nut—at least 
not nearer than Camargo. 
The town is a mass of Castles. When the attack extended into the town, 
the houses were carried only by small assaults. Worth’s division took the 
heights, crowned with the batteries, in the rear. He carried them, one af- 
ter another, ina most gallant manner, and with little loss. A demonstra- 
tion, made by the other divisions, on the opposite end of the town, intended 
at first only as a diversion in his favour, soon became a general engage- 
ment there. The horns of the bull were there, and we got horribly gored. 
There was the main loss, with the least gain. General Taylor was there 
with all his staff. We went into the range of the fire about halfpast 8, a.m., 
and went out of it about 4, p.ta. This was a long time to be peppered. 
The two following days were partly passed in street fighting. In which the 
light artillery, (singular as it may seem,) bore a conspicuous part. Indeed 
Ridgeley and Baggs were conspicuous the first day. So, it is said, was Dun- 
can, who was with Worth. The morning of the fourth day, General Am- 
pudia held out the flag. That day was a day of rest; for in the evening the 
articles of capitulation were signed. I was present at the council which 
arranged the basis for them. Ampudia spoke with dignity and some elo- 
quence. His countenance, however, was somewhat besvtted. 
As many soldiers have marched out as wecan march in. Under other cir 
cumstances the leniency of the articles might be questioned. General Tay- 
lor’s answer in the morning had been, that arms should be laid down, and 
the parole imposed. He was afterwards induced to concede, as it was'pos- 
sible, perhaps probahle, that atthat very moment peace existed between the 
two nations. 
Had we insisted on his first terms, the contest would undoubtedly have 
been renewed, at least for some hours, which would have been marked b 
a most exasperated contest, and the effusion of much blood. We woul 
have gained all but the citadel—with what further loss, we know not.— 
Under all circumstances, I approved the course taken. I heard no one find 
fault with it, while the chances of more hard fighting were open. When 
they were closed, some voices said they were still for war. 

The suspension of operations wili little more than give us time to pree 
pare for ulterior operations, if they become necessary. Our provisions are 
now about out, We could not onward, even if no obstacle was in the 
way. General wishes some four or five bundied thousand rations put in 
deposite here before he aims at Saltillo. They must come up from Cam- 
argo. It will take the major part of the four weeks to provide this store, 
muster all the means of transportation we can, So you see my work is 
only begun. [ am ready for the task. My strength and willingness are 
undiminished. 


This letter bears us out in the opinions we formed on the receipt of the 
first intelligence, and which we set forth in the Albion of Oct. 17th. We 
saw clearly that the Mexican defence had been unexpectedly obstinate ; 
that Gen. Taylor’s loss had been most severe —perhaps running up to eight 
or nine hundred men,—and that he gained as much by the armistice as Am- 
pudia. Itnow appears that the town was not more than half taken, and 
that the citadel could not have been taken at all without the battering train, 
which was left behind at Camargo. Ampudia, tov, was superior in point of 
numbers, and ought, in our opinion, to have held ou! longer, since he 
was sufficiently supplied with ammunition and provisions. Had he con- 
tinued his Saragossa-like defence as he began it, the American army must 
have wasted away in the streets of Monterey like the Imperial Guards at 
Waterloo. Gen. Taylor then certainly had the best of the bargain in the 
contest of negotiation, and should not be censured. He was sent, as we have 
said throughout, upon a difficult expedition with an inadequate force, and he 
has been lucky in achieving as much as he has done. ; 
We do not know what progress the projected expedition to Tampico 
under Gen, Patterson is making. No vessels that we bear of are a8 sembling 
at, ot near tae mouth of the Rio Grande, for embarking him. Indeed it 
appears to us, that Gen. Taylor will require all the trocps in that quarter 
himself, and that the expedition must be composed of a fresh supply from 
ths United States. We are very anxious to see Ampudia’s account of the 
affair. 





*." The Montreal Pilot, after a lapse of several weeks, has replied to 
our observations of the 19th of September, and the reply is marked by 
the coarseness of manner habitual, we believe, with that paper. It has 
failed, however, to shake our statements, because they were founded on 
facts and documents which were then and there presented. The editor of 
the Pilot does not even deny the imputation of being privy to M’Kenzie’s 





rebellion without revealing it to the proper authorities ; or that he “ stood 











. that rebellion down. 
' gions, of ‘ stupidity,” &c., because we suppose we are apt to be dull 
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with his arms folded” without rendering any assistance towards putting 
He contents himself with the use of coarse expres- 








and incredulous when rebels and traitors try to pass off for loyal men and 
good subjects. 

It is so long since we last addressed ourselves td the Pilot, that many, 
perhaps, have forgotten what we then stated; should any feel inter- 
%sted in this matter, we advise them to refer to our article of the 19th of 
September. We expressed, on a former occasion, our disapprobation of 
the course of Sir Charles Bagot in dismissing loyal men from his coun- 
cils, and taking into his confidence those in whom the loyal subjects of 
the Queen had no confidence. Has the reply of the editor of the Pilot 
weakened our statements on this point as regards himself? We have also 
said that Mr. Lafontaine—another of those objectionable persons whom 
Sir Charles Bagot took into his confidence—had shown an ungentrous and 
vindictive spirit towards Mr. Ogden, whose office—that of Attorney Gen- 
eral—he, Mr. Lafontaine, obtained. This the Pilot denied in its usual 
style, but we proved our statements by the published correspondence, and | 
particularly by Mr. Lafontaine’s owa letter, dated the 17th of Septem ber, 

1542. 

But the Pilot shelters itself under the false and paltry subterfuge that “ Re- 
sponsible Government,” as it is called, existed at that time in Canada, and 
that, therefore, Mr. Ogden bad no more claim for compensation on being 
ejected from office than Sir Robert Peel when superseded by Lord John 
Russell. This is a false view of the matter. Colonial usage had always 
recognised the principle—that when an officer,was removed from or deprived 
ef his office, another was given to him, or that he was otherwise provi- 
ded for. The responsible government system had not then set this usage 
entirely aside, as is showa from the fact that Sir Charles Bagot insisted that 
some provision should be made for Mr. Ogden before Me. Lafontaine step- 
ped into his shoes. Was then Sir Charles Bagot ignorant of the workings of 
responsible government.? Was he, the idot of the Pilot, stupid, pig-headed 
and ignorant? Her Majesty’s ministers, too, seeing the foul injastice that 
had been done to Mr. Ogden; and seeing, moreover, that justice was not 
likely to be obtained for him while such men as Mr. Hincks and Mr. La. 
fontaine were in office, gave him a handsome appointment at home, with 
the distinct and special understanding that it was conferred in compensation 
for his claims for services in Canada. Were then the Queen’s Ministers 
untutored in the matter of responsible government? Were they ignorant, 
stupid and pig-headed? The Pilot must indeed presume largely on the 
stupidity of its own readers when it puts forth such solemn nonsense. 

The editor of tbe Pilot, again referring tc himself, says, that if Sir Charles 
Bagot was wrong in calling him to office, so also was Lord Metcalfe in 
doing the same in regard to Mr. Viger, who had been sixteen mouths in 
prison on a charge of treason. Under favour we think Mr. Hincks aad Mr. 
Viger two different persons, but we leave the Canadian public to decide 
on the modesty and fidelity of the comparison. As regards Mr. Viger, we 
will say that his imprisonment was a great severity—that he bore it with 
heroic fortitude and with an apparent consciousness of innucentce ; and that 
since he has been intrusted with office, he has conducted himself with so 
much moderation, loyalty and good sense, that he has won the friendship 
and approbation of the province. 

Some of these remarks are, perhaps, distasteful to the editor of the Pilot ; 
but he must remember that he was the aggressor and sought the contro- 
versy ; he must remember too, that he chose arbitrarily to deny our right to 
discuss Canadian politics—a right which it was necessary that we should 
vindicate. We have no wish to continue the discussion, because, we think, 
it profitless to our readers, as the Canadian people have long since made up 
their minds on such questions; but if the Pilot chooses to goon, we would 
advise it not to deny the inherentrights of Englishmen——to abate some of its 
vanityJand self conceit, and above all, to confine itself to the language com- 
monly in use among gentlemen. 

New Brunswick.—The elections in this province have nearly terminat- 
ed, and in a manner satisfactory, we believe, to the good sense of the 
colony, Much has been said of the existence of an Election Society, which 
was formed from the Evangelical Union. The latter body consists of 
different classes of Dissenters, and its objects and views were understood 
to be purely evangelical. Of late, however, it has been affirmed that this 
Union had political objects, and that the Election Society was formed from 
it in order to further the return of Dissenters to the local Parliament. A 
combination, or supposed combination of evangelicals, for political ob- 
jects, gave rise to much opposition, and a fierce warfare has been carried 
on. The following is the result of the contest according to the Loyalist 
ofthe 13th instant. 

The Election Society—about which we have lately had occasion to speak 
—confined tueir efforts to the Counties of St. John, Kings, and Westmore- 
Jard; and in each place have been most signally defeaied, for out of the 
thirteen members returned, twelve are Churchmen, and the other is a Ro- 
man Catholic! The poll first took place in Westmoreland, where they had 
Prophesied that they would return three out of four; accordingly they sup- 
ported Messrs. Chapman and Palmer as their candidates, giving Mr, Gilbert 
(a Churchman) a sort of left-handed support. What was the result? Why, 
Gilbert stood fifth on the poll book, Chapman sixth, and Mr. Palmer—who 
bad always been returned when he came forward independent of sects or 
parties tiey not only deprived of his seat, but in consequence of their sup- 

rt he stood Jas on the poll books! In this county we also heard many 

ts of their strength; but what do we see? Why, out of four thousand 
four hundred and thirty-two votes polled, their candidates received seven 
hundred and sixty-eight, being just éhirty moré thau one-sixth! Andin the 
City, where they were also sanguine of suceess, out of two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-seven votes polled, their candidates received fowr hun- 
dred and eighty or less than one-sixth ! 

How couid they expect any better success? Are they not united rather 
to obtain political control (which there is too much reason to believe they 
would make subservient to selfish interests, and wield with an intolerant 
spirit) rather than to redress grievances, which are only imaginary! And 
when was it ever known that a Society composed of discordant materials 
acted with that strict justice towards each other which can alone insure sta. 
bility aud success! he real and only sympathy which bound them toge- 
ther, was hostility to the Church of Eagland; this, one would suppose, might 
have kept them united for a short period; but oil and water might as well 
unite as Calvinism and Arminianism, and the ‘ Union,’ even in its first un- 
holy attempt to make religious opinions a test of political ability and integ- 
rity, was most awfully deficient in unity. 

When we speak of Churchmen being returned, we beg to assure our rea- 
ders that we nave no exclusive notions upon the subject. We desire all 
men to choose their Representatives with a due regard to their character 
and standing in Society, their talents and integrity, their loyalty to our So 
Vereign, and attachment to the Mother Country, irrespective of their re- 
ligious opinions. This, we are certain, has been the case in the present in- 
Stance. We have nothing to urge against Dissenters having a share in the 
Government of the country, but letthem bring forward men such as we 
have descried, and not insult the community by asking them to vote for 
their nominees merely because they are Dissenters. ‘They have organized, 
and taken such pains on this occasion, and have been completely deteated, 
although no organizetion had taken place against them. They have shown 
nothing but their weakness, but as surely as they persevere a counter-or- 
ganization must take place. They now enjoy equal rights and privileges 
with all other classes in this province. The Representatives now returned 
are Neither Puseyites nor bigots, and will look after the interests of their 
dissenting brethren as much as those of theirown Church. Let us hope, 
then, that‘ Evangelical Union,’ and its repudiated offspring, the ‘ Election | 
Society,’ will no longer seek to stir up dissensions, bickerings, ard heart- | 
burnings, among Protesiants, butcall a meeting forthwith and dissolve | 
with singing and prayers. 

We have just read the Report of the St. John’s Agricultural Society, 
and with much gratification. The document, and the exertions of the So 
ciety generally, will be of infinite benefit to the Colony. The fertility of 

land in New Brunswick, as well as in many parts of Nova Scotia, we 
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were fully aware of—but we were not prepared to hearthat eight hundred 
bushels of turnips to the acre had been raised. Who will now say that 
these provinces are cold, barren and unfruitful? We are further agreeably 
surprised to read the following ia the Report :— 

“ As the farmers of Nova Scotia and Westmoreland, where hay is wre 
only twenty shillings per ton, will always keep the price of ordinary be 
very low, we would suggest to the farmers of this county, that when beef 
from Nova Scotia is selling at from 1d. to 2d. per lb. in the fall, that they 
should buy oxen and stall feed them, with the overplus of the turnip crop, 
which could be afforded, as we have shown, at 3d. per bushel ; such beef 
would always command in the spring from 4d. to 6d. per lb. There is no 
ie reason why our butchers should be compelled to go to the state of 

aine every summer for fat beef.” 

If beef is only 1d. and 2d. per pound, and hay no more than twenty shil- 
lings a ton, (four dollars) and the land will yield eight hundred bushels of 
turnips to the acre, and other vegetables in a like ratio,—surely such must 
be a provision country, and one which should, without delay, take the bene- 
fit of the reduced Tariff in England. Salted beet could certainly be 
put up for the British markets, as well as butter and cheese, as suggested 
in our last paper, with great advantage ; and we trust that the agricultural 
portion uf the people will turn their aitention to this important matter. 
The legislature should repeal ali duties on the importation of salt, if any 
exist, as well as on cattle imported fur improving the breed of stock; and 
if a small grant were made aanually, for supporting a cheap agricultural 
publication, the country would soon be satisfied of its utility. 

There is another important consideration besides the shortness of the 
voyage to Great Britain, viz., that the principal ports of shipment—Halifax 
and St. John’s—are open, and freely navigable at all seasons of the year. 
It is abundantly clear that Canada, and the Lower Provinces, can supply the 


mother country with all the butter jand cheese, and a portion of the beef 


she may require. 


*,* Wecopy the following letter deeply lamenting the cruel and un- 
merited slander which has given rise to it. 


THE STEAMER GREAT BRITAIN. 
To the Editors of the Commercial Advertiser. 


GeNTLeMew—I respectfully ask vf you asmall space for the following 
remarks, which very obvious considerations, arising from my mercantile 
connection with the steamship Great Britain, as her consignee and the 
agent of her owners in this city, seem to require from me, on an article 
which appeared in your paper of yesterday, entitled ‘‘ Cause of the Great 


Britain’s disaster.” 


tributed to their having been intoxicated at the time. 


directed against the commander, for it is well known to be the daty o 


that officer to direct the course of the ship. This accusation against Cap- 
tain Hosken, aimed as it would seem to be, with fatal intent, against his 
personal and professional repetation, | firmly and solemnly believe to be 
The grounds on 
which I deem myself entitled to speak so confidently on this subject are 
numerous and diversified, but I will only refer to those which are personal 
to myself. I have known him intimately for eight years, during which 
time | have transacted a great deal of business with him. My house has 
been his home on many occasions for several days together, and a great 
part of the time while in this port he bas been in the habit of spending un- 
der my roof. I have seen him in public and in private, in hours of busi- 
néss and hours of relaxation, on board his ship and ashore, enter taining 
and being enteriained, and I never knew a man more manifestly superior 
to the vicious propensity referred to, or of whom it might be more safely 


utterly false,and to have no foundation in fact whatever. 


asserted that the charge in question is utterly and in all its parts untrue 


His whole moral, intellectual and physical frame, as well as his blameless 
and exemplary demeanour in every relation of life, declare to all who know 


bim, that the degrading imputation is to him totally inapplicable. 


I refrain from attributing motives to the author or authors of these inju- 
My simple aim is to repel, as far 
as my testimony may avail, a false accusation against one whom I, in com- 


rious imputations against an absent man. 


mon with hundreds in this and other cities of the Union, sincerely esteem 


as a gentleman, not only of high professional abilities, but also of great 


moral and personal worth. 
Yours, respectfully, RICH’D IRVIN, 


Consignee of the Great Britain. 
98 Front street, Oct. 31. 


knowledge the charge is utterly untrue. R. I. 





AN Areuictine INcipsnt.—We learn from the Telegraph that an inter- 


esting boy, son of Mr. Joseph Cowden, the much respected American 


Consul at Glasgow, was accidentally drowned on Tuesday, at Flushing. 
He was with a companion returning from school and stopt at the wharf, 
his school-fellow left him for a few minutes, on his return the child was 
missing; the alarm was given, search made everywhere, in dragging the 
river the body of the boy was found. Thus, in a moment, isa respectable 
family steeped in the greatest affliction. 


The second concert of Mr. Herz was given on Thursday, and his recep- 

tion was most enthusiastic ; indeed it is difficult to convey to our distant 
readers the effect that has been produced on the public mind by the wonder. 
ful effects of Sivori on the violin and Herz on the Piano. All the usual 
terms fall short in giving any adequate idea of the effects produced on the 
audience by these wonderful men. No one ever believed that instruments 
could be made to speak so exquisitely—that tones sc heavenly could be 
produced from inanimate matter. The hacknied term enthusiasm, gives no 
idea of the feeling excited in the listener; he is rapt in intense admiration, 
and the next moment melted to tears; and the conviction rushes to his mind 
that he is enthralled by some unearthly melody that comes not from human 
hands, 
The performance of Mr. Herz on Thursday exceeds our powers of de- 
scription, It was a combination of the grand and the beautiful, which 
reached every heart and led captive all our sensibilities and emotions, and 
enchained our adoration at the foot of the charmer. Truly the season of 
1846 will be a memorable epuch in the annals of music ip this hemisphere, 
The following is a programme of the performance; it will long be 
held in the memories of those who were present. 


Part 1.—1. Grand Overture, from ‘ I] Pirata,’ executed by the Orchestra, 
Bellini—2, Duo, Mrs. E. Loder and Miss Korsinsky, Rossini—3. A New 
Grand Concerto, (the 4th) Piano Forte and Orchestra—1. Adagio Senti- 
mentale—2. Rondo Russe. Composed and executed by Henri Herz—4, 
Romance, from ‘ Anna Bolen,’ sung by Miss Korsinsky, Donizetti—5, 
Grand Fantasia, from ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ (by general desire, ) com- 
posed and executed by Henri Herz. 

Part 2.—1. Grand Overture—executed by the Orchestra, Kalliwoda. 2. 
Aria—Mrs. E. Loder—‘ Ab che forse,’ Bonfichi. 3 Brilliant Duett on 
Moses in Egy Pt, for Piano Forte and Violin—executed by Signor Rapetti 
and Henri Herz, composed by Henri Herz and Lafont. 4. Song from ‘ La 
part du Diable,’ sung by Miss Korsinsky, Auber. 5. Variations (di Bra- 
vura) on the celebrated Terzett from ‘ Le pre’ aux Clercs,’ with orchestral 
arrangements—composed and executed by Henri Herz. 

The two Piano fortes are from Mr. Henri Herz’s own factory in Paris, 
and have been awarded at the National Exbibition of 1844, the Grand Gold 





Medal of the first degree. 


The aim of the writer of the article which you copy from the New 
York Observer, and on which you comment in so just a spirit, is to inform 
the public that the officers of the Great Britain are intemperate in their 
habits, and that the accident to the skip oa the coast of Ireland is to be at- 


The imputation, though including a large number of persons, is mainly 


Since writing the above, a respectable merchant of this city, who was 
on board the Great Britain at the time of the disaster, and near to Captain 
Hosken, has called on me for the purpose of testifying that to his positive 
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Leopold De Meyer.—This Concert took place on Tuesday, the proceeds 
being given to the German Society. Notwithstanding the extreme inclem- 
ency of the weather, the house was well filled, and Mr. De Meyer has the 
satisfaction to know that his benevolent intentions were crowned with 
success, as regards the performance. It is sufficient to say that it was marked 
with the usnal success that attendsjall the great artist’s exhibitions in this 
country. His peculiar style is now known to the American public, and @ 
concert with his name will always a:tract a brilliant audience. 


THE ALBION PLATES FOR 1847. 


We are preparing, for the ensuing year, two new Plates—The QUEEN “ 
and DR. FRANKLIN—both executed by Sadd in the highest perfection 
of the art. Subscribers will be entitled to a choice, and may take either 
for 1847, 
Destription of the Plate of Her Majesty. 

This plate is an exact copy of the great picture by Chalons and Cou- 
sins. It is 33 inches by 221-2. Her Majesty is represented at full length in 
her robes of state, wearing a splendid diadem, and decorated with the 
orders of the Garter and the Bath. She is in the upright position, in the 
most graceful attitude, and with a countenance beaming with intelli- 
gence. The flesh is exquisitely finished, and the flow of drapery falling 
over the steps on which she is standing has a superb effect, and gives a 
richness, majesty, and dignity to the whole picture. It is the largest en- 
graving ever executed of Queen Victoria, aud the likeness is undoubted— 
her Majesty having given the artist several sittings; and on the comple- 
tion of the work expressed herself entirely satisfied with it. The Lone 
don copy was sold at three guineas, and the proof impressions at double 
that amount. Jt is much superior to any plate that we have yet presented 
to our readers. 

We have taken a few proof impressions on India paper with extra care, 
which are for sale at five dollars each. 

The plate will be delivered with as much speed as the nature of the case 
will admit of in the course of the ensuing year ; but persons desirous of 
receiving a copy immediately, whether new or old subscribers, may ob- 
tain it by paying, or remitting one year’s subscription in advance to the 
Albion, six dollars, which will be duly credited to them. 

A copy of the plate is placed in Mr. Colman’s window, No 207 Broad- 
way. 

The portrait of Dr. Franklin not being quite finished, we defer a de- 
scription of it for a short time. 


oe 


The American Art-Union are presenting to their subscribers a capital 
engraving—the subject, the capture of the unfortunate Major André. It 
is engraved in line by Smillie and Hinshelwood, from a painting by Du- 
rand, in the possession of the Hon. Mr. Paulding. The style and execution 
of tne work are highly beautiful and meritorious, 


NEW WORKS. 


A “ Tezt-Book on Chemistry,” for the ase of Schools and Colleges, by John 
Wm. Draper, M.D. The author is Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of New York, and known in Europe as well as in this country to hold a very 
prominent position in his profession. The Text-Book contains the oute 
line of the course of Lectures given every year at the above Institution, and 
as such cannot be otherwise than of great value to the student of this delight- 
ful science. The treatises of the most celebrated European Professors have 
been made to lend their aid in increasing the value of the work, whilst 
the engravings, nearly three hundred in number, materially augment ite 
utility. Harper & Brothers. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, with English notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, anda nietrical index, by Charles Anthon,LL.D. The learned Pro- 
fessor seems to be indefatigable in his exertions to place the classical com- 
. | munity under additional obligations for the facilities he affords for acquiring 
proficiency in the classics, The same plan has been pursued in this edition 
of the Eclogues and the Georgics, as in the case of the Atneid, and will un- 
doubtedly give similar satisfaction, It is but necessary to announce the 
publication of such works as the above to secure for them the most ample 
currency. Harper & Brothers. 


The Messrs. Harper have just republished from the English copy, Morn- 
» | ing and Evening Exercises for the Closet, for every day in the year. This 
excellent work is the production of the Rev. William Jay of Argyle Chapel, 
Bath, and is comprised in a large octavo volume of 400 pages, adorned with 
an engraved likeness of its pious and gifted author. 


No. 10 of the beautiful Pictorial History of England, has just appeared 
from the Harpers’ press, 


Also, Nos. 117 and 118 of the J/luminated and Alustrated Shakspeare. 


The Appletons bave also published, as a part of their Literary Miscellany 
of Choice Works, ‘* Something for every body gleaned in the Old Purchase 
from fields cften reaped.” By Robert Carleton, Esq. 


Harper and Brothers’ ‘‘ New Miscellany,” No. 19—“ History of the Thir- 
ty Years’ War.’ Translated from the German of Frederick Schiller, by 
the Rev. J. W. Morrison, M. A. 

This volume must receive a welcome from all who take an interest in stri- 
king events, or value the history of the past as leading to the results of the 
future—the means may be to the end, according to the author’s prediction, 
and although painful to contemplate, may be true—producing still greater 
effects—yet we wish that civilization could be reached by other means 
than the point of the sword, and with gentler sacrifice, than “ flames, des- 
truction,” and a waste of human blood. The name of * Schiller’ is a lite- 
rary passport, and the work is therefore perfectly safe with the public. 


Sartor Resartus: The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrickh. New 
York. Wiley & Putnam. No, 74 Library of Choice Reading. This ex- 
\raordinary volume is one of the earliest works of Carlyle, and by many it 
is considered to be the most perfect of his compositions. Under an agreea- 
ble fiction, comprising the autobiography of an eccentric German Professor, 
and a dissertation on the Philosophy of Clothes, a vivid picture is given of 

the varied phases of society as they exist in the nineteenth century. All 
| this is done with that power of language and depth of discriminative 
| thought for which the author is so justly celebrated. Carlyle is emphati- 
cally “‘ @ thinker,” and he has the faculty of making the most obtuse, or, tri- 
fling reader of his works think alsu. The light in which the all engrossing 
topics of Religion, Politics, Literature, Arts, and Social Life,are placed in this 
volume, will afford ample food for reflection to the most unth inking. It is 
indeed a work imprinted by the finger of Truth, and embellished by the 
hand of Genius. 





Messrs. Wiley and Putnam have just issued a beautiful edition of Charleg. 
Dickens “* Cricket on the Hearth.” Its style of getting up is highly cre- 
ditable to their establishment. 

“* Woman, and her Diseases from the Cradle to the Grave.” By Ed. Re 
Dixon,M.D. For sale by C. H. Ring, Broadway. This work is intended 
for female perusal, and it undoubtedly contains much information which it 
is necessary that mothers should know. The management of children is 
proverbially erroneous ; the system of general indulgence in the nursery, in 
schools, and generally at home, is highly injurious to the temper and to the 
futare happiness of children—while the practice of feeding small and deli- 
cate children on the stimulating viands eaten by grown persons, lays the 
foundation of innumerable diseases. The early pursuit of pleasure permit- 
ted to young persons—the use of novels and other objectionable books, is a 
part of the same system and carries with itall its evil consequences. These 
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things are pointed out by Dr. Dixon in clear and forcible terms, as well as 
many other matiers which we cannot advert to; but the judicious and care- 
ful mother may consult the work with great advantage to herself and to her 


New Music —The following compositions have been sent to us by Mr. 
Wm. Vanderbeck,385 Broadway. Wake Fairest, Wake, a serenade for two 
voices, written and composed, and dedicated to Miss Anna E. Pares, Of 
Brooklyn, by N. Pike. Valse Bohemienne, with figures, by Gellarius, a8 
taught by Mr. Whale and daughter, for the Piano, by S. W. Bassford. The 
following are only to be purchased of Mr. Vanderbeck and Atwall, Deux 
Morceauz, pour le Piano dediés & Miss Mary Livingston, composés par H- 
A. Wollenhaupt. 

Petites Bagatelles Agréables, for the Guitar, composed for his pupils, by 
Mr. Philip Ernst. No. 1 and 2. 

Rondino for the Spanish Guitar (easy and brilliant) composed and dedi- 
cated to his friend, George L. Derwort, by Philip Ernst. 

Six Mélodies Nocturnes, originales, composées pour Guitar, senle par 
M. A. Zani de Ferranti. 





THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—Mr. Cottins.—A very agreeable change has been 
given to the entertainments at the Park, this week, by the return of Mr. 
Collins. He was received on Saturday last by a select and enthusiastic 
audience, and, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, and the 
drawback of an exciting Election, the houses have been respectable. What 
has been wanting in number, has been amply made up by discriminating 
and warmly -applauding vudiences. 

Mr, Collins is, unquestionably, a very talented man. His great charm, 
with us, rests in his apparentlyjnatural style ; his best jokes are perpetrated 
with an entire seeming unconsciousness of their point to produce effect. His 
art is, literally, the child of Nature ! We do, at times, wish for the display of 
a richer brogue, and a greater depth in his delineations, but we become re- 
conciled to their defects by his free and easy dash, his genuine, quiet hu- 
mour, and the perfect life-like portraits that all his characters assume in his, 
hands, 

A new Comedietta, in two acts, by Webster and Borcicault, called the 
.‘ Soldier of Fortune,” has introduced Mr. Collins in an original character, 
in which he escapes direct comparison with Power, and the part will 
be ranked as one of his most favourite personations. 

The plot of the riece is mainly a series of equivoques. The scene is 
laid at Versailles, in 1702, at the period when the young Duke of Anjou, 

(Mrs. Hunt) is about to proceed to Spain, as King. The youthful sove- 

reign, in accordance with the licentious spirit of the times, has set his af- 
fections on the Baroness Beaupré, (Mrs. Abbott) the wife of Baron Beau- 
pré, an old courtier, (Mr. Andrews). The Duke's attention has excited 
the jealousy of the Baron’s nephew, Count Albert, (A. Andrews) who de- 
nounces his aunt, and the Duke, under the guise of a private gentleman, 
chailenges the young nobleman, but is at a lossfora second. In this di 

lemma he stumbles on Captain O'Rourke, (Collins) an Irish adventurer, 
who has visited Versailles to seek an interview with Baron Beaupré, to 
urge his suit for the Baron’s niece, Cecile. The Duke engages the 
doughty Captain for the emergency, and the Duel is fought, the Duke re- 
ceiving a slight wound. O'Rourke, by the reckless and proverbial bravery 
of his countrymen, recommends himself to the special attention of the 
Duke, and is promoted to the office of master of the horse and gentleman 
ot the bedchamber to the King of Spain, offices which were sought after 
by the Baron Beaupré and the Chevalier Jolivers, (Fisher). O’Rourke is 
ignorant of the true position of the Duke, and out of this ignorance arises 
the most amusing portion of the Piece. The Captain, believing that all his 
good. fortune is procured through the agency of the Baroness Beaupré, 





who has accidentally dropped at the feet of the Captain, a bouquet and bil- 
let intended for the Duke of Anjou. An amusing succession of cross pur- 
poses arises out of these incidents, and the Piece concludes by the Captain’s 
recognition of his royal patron. The Duke’s appointment of the Baron 
Beaupré to the office of Lord Chancellor and a renunciation of any further 
designs on the bonour of the Baroness. 

The language of this amusing trifle is terse and pointed. The characters, 
with the exception of O'Rourke, are but agreeable sketches ; the actors, 
however, filled them up with great skill. Collins is unusually rich as the 
dashing Soldier of Fortune; his scenes with the Duke while ignoraut of his 
real title, are delightfully. broad specimens of free and easy familiarity, and 
tell with great effect, The introduction of the “ Bold Soldier Boy” serves for 
a nightly encore. Mrs. Hant is charmingly effective as the young King, and 
Mrs, Abbott is lovely and naive enough almost to warrant the breach of 
morals contemplated by the gallant monarch. Messrs. G. Andrews and 
Fisher do all they can for the old courtiers, and the manager has pot the 
piece upon the stage with great care. It will become a stock favourite. 

Mr. Collins has also been decidedly successful in his representation of 
Sir Patrick O’Plenipo in the Irish Ambassador, it is a highly finished por- 
trait of that popular character. 

The engagement of this talented comedian closed with his benefit last 
evening, on which occasion he appeared as “ Tom Tug in the Waterman,” 
a part in which he bas obtained great applause in England Mr. Collins pro- 
ceeds to Boston, where he opens on Monday next. 

On Monday the Keans commence an engagement, opening in the new 
and eminently successful play, “‘The Wife's Secret.” We are glad to 
learn, that this beautiful play was received at Boston with perfect enthasi. 
asm. It richly deserves all the approbation it has obtained. 

The preparations for the gorgeous revival of King John will be complet- 
ed by Monday next, when this splendid illustration of Shakspeare will be 
produced. The actual lavisl: ox penditure for this play, by Messrs. Simpson 
and Kean, almost exceeds the bounds of credibility. Sufficient to say, that 
such a profusion of gorgeous magnificence has never before been exuibited 
on the stage in one play, except in the Jeading theatres of Europe. 

It is not, however, the mere pageantry alone, to be exhibited in this re 
vival, that recommends it to public notice. The antiquarian research 
scholastic taste, and professional experience of Mr. Kean, aided by the com- 
bined skill of the Artistes and Managementof the Park, have achieved a per- 
fectness of execution in the varied details of the scenes that will present a 
series of pictures illustrative of the times, so faithful in their character as to 
render this representation a treat of the highest order. 


Bowery Taeatre.—Mrs. Coleman Pope made her first appearance in 
America, at this theatre on Monday evening, in the character of Margaret 
Elmore. Mrs. Pope is an experienced actress, well acquainted with the 
business of the stage, and possesses respectable talents. She is physically 
incapable of being great in the higher range of the Drama; a defect very 
unsuitable for the Bowery audiences. ‘This lady will be a valuable acqui 
sition to any theatre as a stock actress, but she presents few qualifications 
for assuming the position of a Star. Mr. De Bar has returned to this 
theatre, for a brief engagement, and is warmly received by his old friends 
and admirers. 

Oxrmpic TuraTre.—Mitchell is actively employed as usual, in the pro- 
duction of Novelty, although his established Stock favourites are at times, 
more productive to the Treasury, than his so called novelties. A piece 
announced as an ‘ Olympic peculiarity,’ under the titie of ‘ The Two Dukes,’ 
bas been produced this week, with only partial success. It is void of point, 

and is merely endurable, from the exertions of the actors. A new farce 
from London, called ‘ The Mysterious Family’ has been greeted with the 
same equivocal reception. 


Holland and Conover, and presents Mrs. H, Isherwood and Miss Roberts, in 
favourable characters, 











the week, with unabated attraction. We perceive that a new piece found- 
ed on the popular opera of the “ Crown Diamonds” is in rehearsal. Miss 
Cruise will make an arch and effective Catarina. 

Bowery AMPHITHEATRE.—Levi North und a new English clown from 
Astley’s, Mr. Kemp, have been the stars of the week. 
busily employed in the production of anew comic pantomime. 

Patmo’s—Mr. Hackett has taken this Theatre for a short season, for the 
purpose of bringing out Madame Augusta, and Mdile. Dimer and Maile. 
Blangy, in a series of Ballets. Vaudevilles, supported by Miss Mary Tay- 
lor, Chippendale, and others from Mr. Hackett’s Boston Company are like- 
wise to be produced ; the whole under the able stage management of Chip- 
pendale. The Theatre will open on Monday next. 


That fine and sterling actor, Mr. James Wallack, will play in Boston in 
the ensuing week, after which he returns, and proceeds to the South to ful 
fil his engagements in Charleston, Savannah, and Columbus. In January 
he will perform in New Orleans and Mobile, returning to New York in 


April. We trust bis old friends will meet him in those places with all their 
oid friendships revived. —-— 


Herr ALEXaNDER.—This accomplished Magician is on his way to the 
Canadas, aud we take great pleasure in recommending him to the especial 
notice of our Canadian friends. Asan artiste, be stands unsurpassed by 
any of his European competitors. Herr Alexander has also acquired a 
character in private life fur his gentleman-like conduct and deportment that 
has secured to him a host of friends in this country. 





PARK THEATRE. 
BOCES, .ccccccccccccecGl OO = Pit. cccccssccccveceQO 50  Gallery...cccessesceceeQO 25 
Doors open at 7 o’clock, and the performances will commence at 74 o'clock. 


Monday-— First night of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. The Wile’s Secret and 
other enter.ainments. 


Friday—Mrs. Kean’s Benefit. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kean will perform every evening this week with the exception of Satur- 


day, on which occasion the Theatre will be closed for the purpose of preparing for the 
Tragedy of King John. nov 7, 


PHTHALMIC DISPENSARY.—September Report of number of cases successfully 
reated, and discharged as entirely cured, at Dr WHEELER’S Ophthalmic Dispen- 
ary, No. 29 Greenwich street, (uear the Battery,) New York 
Diseases cured and Operations successfully performed, from the Ist of September, to the 
1st of October :— 







Inflammatory sore eyes from colds...... 24 | Dimness of sight..........cssscceserseece 6 
Inflamed from hereditary causes........ Cataracts... . cee cccereesceeses seeeeeee S 
Eruptive affections........ cescene ....14 |] Abscess of the cornea........... eecescece & 
Egyptian ophthalmia ................000: 9 | Injuries to the eyes from acciden!....... 9 
Rheumatic DOs ccerccccccces: ceseee 7 | Incipient AMAUFOSIS..,..c0ceeeeeeeseeeeee ‘ 

Fhe errr 14 | Syphilitic eruption of the eyelids....... 8 
Gonorrheal CDs nneseededespecnes 8 -. 5 | Films and specks....... 06 obees oeercves eel 


€# Pamphlets in relation to Dr. Wheeler’s treatment and cures of diseases of the Hye 
may be had gratis at hisoffice. nov 7—I1m. 





M®* JOHN W. S. HOWS, Protessor of Elocution in Columbia College, wi'l take a 
1 limited number of private pupils during the winter. For terms, &c. apply to Mr. 
Hows, 476 Broome street. sept 26—tf 


f } sident Governess to yeore. 
Apply to the Cashier of the City Bank, Wall street, or to the Editor o 


oct 24—403 


UDDEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person who is 
not mre or less troubled with a cough orcold. Oldand young, the Prudent and the 
imprudent, seem alike to complaiu. 
Many think ita temporary cold, which will pass off in a day or two. 
ways the case, as it will, in all R, 


YOUNG LADY, of this city, wishes a situation as Re oung 
Children 
this paper. 





1 This is not al- 
‘ robability, terminate in consumption if not attendeu to 
in season. Our advice is, use Hance’s Compounp Syrup oF Horenounp, which will 
cure you in two or three days, Price 50 cents per bottle, or six botiles fo: $2 50, 

For sale wholesale and retail by A. B. & D. Sands 


) corner of Fulton and William ‘ quired for comfort. The price of oe pune is $100 
streets; aiso, for sale by D. Sands & Co., 77 East Broadwa | wi 


: ys H. Jounson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambe:s street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of I 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24— 3m. 


OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned have formed a Copartnership for the impor- 
tation and sale of all kinds of WINES and LIQUORS, besides transacting a general 

Commission Business with the Canadas, North American Provinces, and British West 
India Islands. Advances made on consignments. 
JOSEPH A. DIVVER, 
JOHN S. H. BARTLETT, 
Reference :— 127 Rosevelt street near Front, New York. 
Anthony Barclay, Esq., H.B.M. Consul for the port of New York. 
J. 8. Bartlett, Esq., M.D., editor of the “ Albion.” 











oct S—tfh 


LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND. late 645 Broadway, beg 

to intem the inhabitants of New York aud the public at large, that she bas removes 

ber entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howari 
streets, that large and commouious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the card 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she h:s been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in basiness, and now wishes :o call their attention together with the 
iunabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The pr’ sent stock is too ex- 
tensive to givea recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. ‘I'he 
most implicit confidence may be relied on thejudgment of Mrs. B with regard to her 
capability of carryjng out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 





to those who may patro..ize ber, Mrs. B. havi g conducted one of the first concerns in 
Europe forthe last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus 
tomers. 


+ The business will be conducted on the 
no deviation can be made. 





plan of having but one price, sremgeh 
jy 412 
OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—The great saving of time and la 
bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business. 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way, 
all kinds of hides ant skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring une, wherethe ole plan was pur.ued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into thi> 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatistaction in the different states in whict 
it is in use. In the opinion of peratical men who have adopted the improvement, at the 
cost of about five handrea dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sloe le :ther in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent le+s than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea gre. ter 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will b* necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. he subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purcha-ing state rights tor the purpose of reselling to Counties aud Individuals 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur 
n shed gratisto all purchasers. 

For turther particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa. 


er. One of these machines was exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair-a: 
ashington City. ap 20 


O MERCHANTS.—AN ENGLISHMAN, who bas been a resident of New iork 
for upwares ot tventy years, aud who is a merchant of great experience, but who has 
recently transferred tua bouse thece all his interest in importations, now finds himself in 
want of that active employment which he bas been accustomed to; and is desirous of 
making an engagement with some h-use to act as agent fer them in New York. Being 
an Englishman still, he would prefer an English house, and would be giad to make an 
arrangement with a Canadian one. He is a thorough man of business; not only acquaint- 
ed with ‘he trade of Europe but with all the forms and customs of the United States, 
where he has been extensive ly engaged in both financial and commercial matters, 
Letters addressed to him, ‘ B. 6., care of the proprietor of the Albion, New York , 
will be responded t promptly, and every information given that will satisfy pa ties dlesi- 
1ous of making an arrangement with him. oct 17—S1. 


A* ENGLISH LADY, whose education was comp!eted in France, (in which counwy 
she afierwards resided.) isdesirous of an engagement as daily Governess in a family 
orschool, She is competent to teach the higher English branches, the Ge: man (on © Jen- 
dorf’s system), French, and Italian linguages, Music on the piano forte, and Diawing 
For many years she has been engaged as private governess in noble English families. Sie 
would be willing to give lessons in any of the above branches. Address A. M. D , ottice 
ot the * Albion.’ sept 26—tf 


by its savings alone, be 





OOTH-ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 
This is an eacelient artucle, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums in one minute. 
The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the saste or injurious to the teeth, and will 
permanently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 
Prepared and sole by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Chaw- 
bers street, New York, (suecessor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectal le 
Drugzgists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sep! 19—3m. 











MPHE EVYE.—DR. WHEELER, Ocuiist, No. 29 Gieenwich street, New York, nea 
the Battery, devotes bis cxclusive atiention o d.sesses of the Eye and Ophthaimic 
Surgery, aod assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases w 








It affords some display for the comicalities of 


which the buman eye is subject, any aisorders of that organ which cannot be essentia}iy 
relieve’ orcured by him. The vast number of undoulied testimonials which can be seen 
at his office, will satisfy the public that his practice is not exceeded either in extent o: 
success by that of any other Oculist in the United States 

C¥" Vtice hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o'clock, P.M., after which he visits out door patients 

*,* Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms 

A pamphiet containing :e:marks on Diseases of the Eye, with severa! instonces of grea) 
cures effected by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, can be had gratuitousl: at bis resi 
dene p+ same will be forwarded to any one making application to mim by letter 
post paid, 

SvuccessPuL TREATMENT oF Diseases or THE Eve.—By Dr. Wheeler's monthly re- 
port, it will be perceived that no less than one hundred and thirty-three cases, many o 
them of a most matignant character, have been completely cured by bis mild and efficiem 
mode of treatment. This strikiug evidence of bis shill as an oculist cannot be :oo exten 
sively promulgated—it must prove extremely satistactory intelligence to all ibose who 
are, unhappily, suffering from the anguish a: d peril attendant apon impaired vision 
oct 3—3m JOHN WHEELER, Oculist, 


JULIUS METZ beus to announce to his triends and the port 
has removed trom his residence in Mercer sireet to No, 2 Unie 


> *e " 4 
Place, where he will continue in Lis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing 


EMOVAL.—MR. 


in general, tivat } 


vim 

VHNSUN VKUUM & FOWLER, manuiaciurets of the Walnut Uil Miliiaiy suas 
a Fancy and Family Soaps, Pavent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtlandt Ste. f 

apd 79 Trinity Place, New York. Tieb 3m. 








CuaTHAm TneaTae.—The splendid new drama has’ been played daring | NW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the 1st, Sth, 10th and 24ty 


Signor Carlo is St. James, 





Judson and Spring streets; ° 








November 7 


i 





fevery mon 
# line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will ace 
each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punct han New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of every month, from London on the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
on Portsmouth on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, o every mouth throughout the 
viz 


i Masters. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sail from 
— oe York. tp A~ — J 


F. R. Meyer, |Jan. 1, May 1, Se 1\Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 
Norhuterland, R. H. Griswo , w 8 wg a 8} 98, 2,“ 3 


“ 
3 
Gladiator, .L, Bunting, “ 16, “16, ‘ 16\Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6 
Toronto, J. Pratt | “ 24, “* 24, “« 94) 13, “ 18, “ Ig 
Switzerland, E. Knight Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] “ 21, “ 21, “ gp 
camer Behe, | os ams Sa, lap", aug. "6, Beek 
uebec . ‘ r ug. 
ictoria, E. E. Morgan,| “ 24, “24 « 94 ag? ee 13, cra 


Wellington D. Chadwick,’ |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] “ 21; & Qt, «4 


Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, «gl ee Og’ ke oR! 





13 
FY 
’ ’ , 

New Ship, 1000 “ 16, “16, “ 16\May 6, Sept. 6, Jan. 6 
Ame. Eavie(new) J.M.Chadwick, “ 24° «247 « 94 13; | 13, “3g 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, |April 1) Aug.1, Dee. 1| « 21) « a1) « ge 
Westminster. H. R. Hovey, “ 8 © 8 & Bl QB) gg te gg 
New ship, 1000 tons <« 1, “16, “ 6\Jane 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 
Marg. Evans (new) E.G. Tinker,| « 24, “24 « a4) « 43) «° 4g) «ag 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navie 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c,, are of the best dee 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wineg 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owner's of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent oy them, unless reguins Bills of Lading are signed there- 
tor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Suth-street , or 

or aia GRINNELL, MINTURNo CO., 78 Sonth-st 
aug 15, 1846. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tobe Proprietors of the seves 
tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their saib 


ing from oan sans on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26the every month; these 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 





Ships. Captains. DaysofSailing from New Days ¥ Sailing from 
ork. ‘ verpoo 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 {August 26, Dec. 26, April 
idelia, Hacksteff, “« 16, * 16 * 46 Sept. 1, J 1 Mey 
Pottinguer, Bursiey, i. a. Se é, é, ‘ 
oscius, Eldridge, “96, * 26. “ 26 “' iM, & Bo «@ 


pay oo Farber, Aug. 1, Dec. . April 1 omy. * & .@ 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, “1, “* 41, aan | | e~o <a Ue 
New York Cropper “eM * Bw * Bi Oot. a Feb. 1, 

ie 


’ J 
Liverpool, Eldridge, "am * =, * & — = we 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 28, 2, « 8) « af, a 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “« #8 oo 4, @ 
S.Whitney, Thompson, “ 11, al, « 4) “ 26, « 96 
Yorkshire, i 





Baile “ 16, “ 16,  16| Nov. 4, March 1, Jul 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21) « gw “6 « 6 rl 
Sheridan, Cornish, om « & “ 26 “ WwW « “ 


Sra~Vsla~ Ete BSrea¥ 


, 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “« 16, “« 16, « 
Virginian, Hiern, “u, * Wy | a6 gg, we 
Cambridge, Barstow, a“ *§ « 16 | Dec. 1, April J Aug. 
Rochester, Britton, CM.¢. 8, €@1. 6-8 ©. @oce 
Garrick, rask, if ¢ & 4h; «  ¢ ga 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 nm, * Bb « 


These chips are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and exg 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of ree] 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every a of stores of the 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to i 
‘ . 


iverpool,..... eegecsce eccce 5 
from * vo New Vork,......4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cams. 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,orC. A. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
? . BARING, BROTHERS & CU., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N, Y, 
T.&J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
630 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CU., Liverpool. 
l gm FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.}— The shipsof this Line will hereafter leave 
New York on the tst, and Havre on the 16th of each month as (ollows: 
From New York, : From Havre. 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Peil,do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
1st March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
Ist April,Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
r Passengers will be supplied 
wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ao 
‘or freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, —To sail from New 
York on the 6th and from Liverpool on the 2ist of each month 


From New Yurk, 


with every requisite, with the exception o 
vessels will be forwarded b 
tually incurred on them. 





From LiverpooL 


, 5 § Feb 6 arch 21 

New Ship Henry Clay, 1300 tons, Ezra Nye. June 6 July 21 
Oct 6 Nov 2! 

§ March 6 April 21 

New Ship New World, 1500 tors Wm. S. Skiddy 2July 6 Aug 21 
{Nov 6 Dec 21 

April 6 May 21 

New Ship Ashburton, 1100 tons, Wm. Howland ; Aug 6 Sept 21 
Dec 6 Jan 21 

4 May 6 June 21 

Ship Patrick Henry, 1000 tons, John A. Delato Sept 6 Ot 21 


Jan 6 Feb 21 

These ships are allof the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators he cabins are elegantly furnished, and afford every accommodation for the 
comfort of Passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is $100, and 
from avouee to New York £2, including stores and bedding. without wines. 

Neither the captains nor owners will be responsible tor any letters, parcels, or packa- 
ges, unless regulir bills of lading. are signed therefor. 

Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN, & CO., 78 South-st., New York. 


Orto CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CQO., Liverpool. 
oct 24. 





NV UVERN AMBITION,—That man in all his folly is prone to evil, and his excesses 

in every age have reaped the rewards of his devotion, «| good o1 evil designs. Yet 
the vanity of pi..motions has accomplished nove in perfecting iguorance, the standard of 
its graduation, in the ambition of the world; whil- ts demonsiration we heve the present 
political era as anexhibution of the excesses of men whe wan more discretion, better 
caitivated intellects, with stability to correct domestic affairs without coming in conflict 
with those which wou'd eventually harass the ** bone and sinew” of our bappy land, to 
accomplish the glory of Political Humbugs; therefore, all who are affiicied with Coughs, 
Colds, A-thma, Croup, Bleeding ox the Lungs, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Shortness of Breath, Pain and + eakness in the Breas: or Side, Liver Conp aint, and the 
first stages of Consuinption, should immediately have recourse to HANCe’s Compounpb 8Sy- 
kUP OF HOREHOUND; it is the only sure cure haowns one botile will prove this. Price 
50 cts. per bottle, or six bottles for $2 50. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also, tor sale by D. Sands, & Co,.77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddingion, corner of Hudson and Spring s:reets; E. 
M Guion, corner ot Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3m. 

HE GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma 
= Pain and Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Consumption, Horseness and 
all diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syiup of Horehound, Price 
50 ents, or six bottles for $2 50. -, 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also for saie br D. Sands& Co, 77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway 
corner of Chambers street ; J.& I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Sprin streets; 
EM Guion, corner of Bowery and Grind treet. oct natty 


,1GHT RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Roman Eye Balsam, 
Ss a specific vintment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering from weak e 8, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of all the enjoyment oftite, 
and render existence itseif almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very 
time be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their naiural brightness, by using 
the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. There is noarticle pre pared that is se immediately 
certaiu to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye lids, and restore the sight. Any 
disease or weakness of the eye that can be cpred without an operaticn will yield quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many peopie have been restored to 
sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, atter other means have failed to give 
them relief. In small jars, pric» 25 cents. 

Prepared and sola by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham. 
bers street, New York, (-uccessor to A. B. Sand» & Co.} Sold also by the mos’ res t- 
able Druggists in the United states. septl 








GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FAEL Goops, 
OX’S FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway, cor 


ner of Leouard Street. 


The subscribers have recen' ly added to their stock of house keeping articles, GAS FIX- 
TURES in every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, Mantel Ornaments, from 
1 to 5 lights, Brackets, Pendants, Hail Lanterns, &c. &e., all of which can be put up,if 
tequired, and warranted. 

SUPERB CHANDELIERS for candles, also Brackets and Girandoles of entire new pat- 
t ros some beeutifully painted, others ot rich cut glass of Ruby, Crysopas, Blue, Turquoise; 
also gilt enameiled. Solar Lamps, in great variety, some beautiful new patierns for the 
first time introduced; also Solar Chandeliers and Brackets tor churches, &c.; Cornelius & 
Co’s. celebrated Solar Lard Lamps. Girandoles, &.; MAN'TEL CLOCKS in great vari- 
ety. Candelabras, &c. 

They likewise keep attheir store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warranted 
also, a choice assortment of JEWELKY and Fancy Articles 

They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARE, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert and Tea 
Spoons, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, ke &ec They have just intro 
duced 4 new article ot Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique and beautiful, to which they i 
vile ettention. 7 

Shetield and Birmingham PLATED WARES —A full assortment consisting of Waiters, 
Urns, Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Candlesticks, Vegetable Disu s, Castors, Epergmes, 
Salt Cellars, Communion Sets, aud every article in the line 

CUTLEK Y—Rougers & Son’s celebrated Ivory bandie Table Knives an dForks, Table 
und Dessert Knive- tor Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl bandle Dessert Knives, plated oa 
steel; al-o a general assortment in sets of 51 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game 
Carvers separately. , 

JAPANNERY—A large assortment at all prices in sets and separately, some entirely 
new patierns; Elliptic Gothic, and Albert Mrays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 
marine views, &c, . » 

GERMAN SILVER WARE —A full assortment; also Albata or British Plate Spoons 
and Forks closety resembling Silver. 

BLOCK TIN WARE—A very peorral assortment o all the varieties ip use. 

Dixon & Sons’ celebrated BRIVANSIA METAL TEA SETS, @ selection of all the 
choicest patterns, some entirely new. 

Polished Steel FIRK IRONS—A selectassorunent at reduced prices. 


HALL LAN TERNS-—-Brass aod Japanned {rames, will. plain, staine d,and cut glase— 
some elegant patterns. 

Albert and Victoria Pitchers with metal covers 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, for real and artificial fow ers . : ‘ 

Lamp Oiis—Winter anid fall strained Sperm Oil, Lard, and Solar Oil, Sperm Cand? 
Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size and description at che lowest price. 


-& I. COM, 
Ce” Churches, hotels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices, 
—. \ , »P P 
ug2v—3m. 





